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UNENDING, 





BY A. Y¥. R, 





There is an end to kisses and to sighs: 
Chere is an end to laughter and to tears, 
An end to fatr things that delight our eyes, 
An end to pleasant sounds that charm our 
ears, 
An end to enmity’s foul libeling 


And to the gracious praise of tender friend; 
There is an end to all but one sweet thtng— 
To love there is no end. ‘ 
\'l beauty fades away, or else, alas, 
Men's eyes grow dim, and chey no beauty 
see; 
Tie glorious shows of nature pass and pure; 
Quickly they come, as quickly do they fle, 
dhe who hears the vetea ot welcoming 
Meats the next slow, sad, farcwell of bis 


friend. 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 
To love tiere is no ond 
——————— > — 0 ~<a - 


QUT IN THE WORLD 


KY THS AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON'S 


MONEY,’’ “NORA’S LOVE TEST,” “A 


SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD,”’ 


CHAPTER Xil— 

E was disappointed and looked it, He 

at took up the stones; he feit inclined 
tu pitch them cut of the window, 

Robinesoo laughed, ths 
laugh of the man of science. “No end o! 
foola—beg your pardon, Marshbapk, no 
offence—come to ae with things like that; 
tuink they’vé6 gota fortune, Quitea cop - 
mou wistake, I assure you.’”’ He began to 
stir the crucibie again. 

Sisnpard Marshdank pushed the now 
worthless stones about witb his finger, 
then he said— 

“Just wrile mé down ap analysis— assay, 
description, whatever you call it, of them, 
will you, and say how much copper there 
is in them,”’ 

He wanted io show Mr. Winsdale that 
there Was soine copper, at any rate. 

“Ail iight,’’ said Robinson. ‘Leave ’em 
there and I’)! send you the assay.’’ 

“To night?” said Stannard, 

“En? On, ab, yes, to night. 
busy——”’ 

“And I will not, therefore, take up any 
more of your time,’’ said Stanuard, and be 
left the great man to his precious crucible. 

On the way to his rooms in Queen Eliza- 
beth Mansions Stannard felt sroail and un- 


(CONTINUED ) 


I’m very 


coustortable, Then, gradually, as he 
‘urced the matter over be begau to 
cueer up. 

After all, it was ss well, perhaps. If the 
quarry bad turned out a copper mint 
Francis Winsdale whold have been rich 
Kva an heiress, aud bis chance of marry 
lig Ler made still more difficult. 

Yos, porbaps it was for tie best! 

He dived «t home thal night and—it was 


Wednesday and the House not siiting— 
Wa8 r@auiog and thinking of Eva when hi- 
servant brougbt in a small parcel, 

It was frou: Robinson. There 
stones 40d the report scrawied oF 
8.000 Ol Dole paper. 

Stannard Jooked atthe figures. 
ucai they meant! If the 


were the 


a ball 


Whata 


decimal YZ had 


been on the one side of the line instead ol 
tne other Mr. Winsdale would bave een 
&# Oca man! 

He looked dreamily at the paper, bis 
pale eyes balf hidden by the lids, ! r so! 

s, | J € 4 £ ai 
4 ma . 

=)* J 1 ir s bra Was @ 
“reat ldea S great that it mace! 
80d cold allin a breath a: eaused the 











hand that held the 
'o shake. 

He dropped the report on the table and 
walked up «: | down the room for half a 
dozen turns, Tien he came back to the 
table and, as if fascinated, stared a’ the 
paper in silence and motionless while one 
could count twenty. 

Tben he went tothe door and locked it, 
turned up the lamp, and, sitting down be 
fore the paper, studied ii minutely. After 
aclose,a very close, 6xamination, he got 
a penknil6, a sinall ivory paper-cutter, and 
drew the pens and ink towarda him. 

With the greatest care ho svratched out 
the long line between the figures, rubbed 
the rough spot with the ivory penknife 
until it was burnished like the rest of the 
sheet, and then, with a careful, steady 
hand, drew the line onthe other side oj 
the figures. 

It entirély ailered the report; from 
worthless stones the pieces of jagged rock 
weré transformed into precious ore, 

Tho paper, as it read now, made 
Francis Wicsdale # rich man. 

He rose from the table with the paper in 
his hand; big drops of sweat stood on his 
brow, bis face was pale, his lips twitching; 


meager piece «i paper 


out 


| but asmilo of cunning satisfaction and an 


ticipatory triurnph was in his 6yes, and 
the vision of Eva Winasdale, in all her 
freth, sweet loveliness, flashed before | 
him. 


Theu he laughed softiy; the jaugh of a 


' man who is pleased with himself, 


pre occupied | 


, ana 


Aud he was pleased, very pleased, for he 
had done « really clever thing. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


,iiY, what is all this about copper 
\ mines and waking fortunes, Eva, 
agar? asked Lady Janet, one ai 
ternoon about a week after Stannard 
Marenbank bad brought the forged—sball 
we beexact and say “altered ?’’—-report to 
the amazed and delighted Mr. Winadale. 


“J beard Mr. Marsahbank—I mean Stan- 
pard,’’—she had not yet learned to cali 
him by bie Christian name easily —‘‘teil- 


ing Edmund last night at dinner that your 
father had discovered copper—or was it 
tin ?—on Littie Moor.” 

“It is quite true,” said Eva, with « faint 
flush, as she looked up from the skein of 
wilk which she was winding for Lady 
Janet. ‘I did not tall you before because 
Mr. Stanoard asked us to say nothing 
aboutit. I don’t know why, though I am 
sure he wiust reason for 
secrecy, You will not think mo—cioae 
secretive, dear Lady Janet? 
added, in a iow voice. 

“My dear! Why should 
lady at ores, and 


uaVve 80TmmG good 


she 


A?" 


# @iuiiled 


returned 


the oid of al her 


lovingly. 

‘J have no doubt 
best of reasons for koeping ity 
suCDA thorougu DUSINEGss Iban, YOR Know, 
Edmund says thé way Le bas aiastered a)! 


Stannard had the 


116t; 


that 


he is 


the detaiis of the S6etaie, tue rents, and 
jeases, and ali that kind of ‘hing, Is quite 
extraordinary He #96145 to knOW as 
much siready as Mr. Bangon, the steward. 
And there isc ypper on Little Moor! Why, 
that ineans tnat you will b6 quite sich pe 


ple, dear, {oe~@ it not?’ 


Eva, 


“Yes, | suppose #0 wala quietly, 
and withoutatrace of @lation, ‘dir, Mareh- 
bank #ayé 60 It was he who discovered 

He found 4 Lif f the re I think i 
js called—I heard papaand him talking 
t it—one afternoon when he and 
were iD tarr 

a 
Ar " 
re 
“: are not yen, Bru said Lady 
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Janet, stopping in ber winding to look at 
her beautiful, grave face- 

“T_T don’t know,” replied 
low, thoughtful voice. ‘1 suppose it is— 
nice—to be rich. It must be, or father 
would not be so delighted.’’ 

Lady Janet smiled. 

‘Money is a good thing,”’ she said, with 
the Impersonal air of those who have never 
felt the wantofit. ‘At loast, it ia a good 
thing in good handa,”’ sbe added, 
sigh, end Eva knew she was 
Lord Fayne ea wellasif Lady Janet had 
mnentioned his name. “And Iam sure it 


Eva, iu a 


will bein good hands with you, my dear. | 


And Mr. Winsdale is 
ally.”’ 
Yes,’ seid Eva, stifilog a sigh. 
quite changed,” 
*Youspeak as if—as if 
grettod it, my dear.’’ 


delighted ? Natur 


you almost re- 


The celor stoleinto Eva's face as sie 
looked before her absently again. 
“Do 1? Perhaps | do—I don't know, 


You see—sball | speak out from my heart, 
dear Lady Janet? [ will. Well, I—I liked 
father best before this sudden 
miracalious wealth came to You 
know how—how happy and contented he 
was. tle was like acniid justa little wee 
bit tired, but quite happy and full of on 
joyment of everything. It used to make 
mé happy to see him so contented. He 
enjoyed ail the tittle things of life so com. 
pletely, and s6eined #0 free from eare of 
every kind. 1,’ she laug' ed sofuly and 
rather sadly. ‘i was proud of the lazy, 
dolea far biente way in which he took 


hina. 


things, and lovell to see him lying in his | 


baummock or dawdling with his novel and 


clyarette. Ob, do you understand ?”” 

“P think I do, dear,”’ murmured Lady 
Janet, sytwupatbetically. ‘“KMdmund never 
could take lifelike that. I have often 


wished be could,” 

“Butitis «all changed now,” said Eva. 
“Father is restless and excited, and doés 
not seem able to sit still for five minutes. 
Thereiano more lying inthe hammock 
or sauntering round the green-houses, o1 
wandering about the garden, I—I think 
that nis very face jas altered, You know 
how pleased and—and bappy he used to 
be, and how he u#ed to erolle after he had 
witty 
A vorléigh 


made one of those spesches which 
always made Lord > He 
seuuie to have forgotten how to «smile, and 
quick and sharp and 


loust 


laugh 


bik voice has grown 


—audirritabie. The noise disturbs 


and worries bim, and he cannot read or- 
or teke any interestin anything but this 
mine. Yes, Le has changed!” 

Lady Janet patted her hand consol- 
impiy. 

“You muet not roind, dear,’ she maid, 
encoursagingly. ‘It is only natural thint 
Mr. Winsdale snould be a4xioua and wor 
ried BRicbes inay have their Crawbtacka, 
It will beall right presently, when the 
roing—or whatever it is—bas proved suc 
cessful; and your father will be hia old 


selfagain. Joon’t be uneasy, Eva dear.’’ 

“Do you think bo will?” said Eva, 
catching at the nope. “If I thought he 
would always bo i:K6 Lhe ls LOW, harassed 
and worried, | would rather remain poor; 
oh, @ver 6 mouch rather,’’ 

Yes, dear, 1 understand, Wut surely 
you wust be glad on yourown saceount? 
Do you ot look forward to being rich ? 

va thought for 4 mement 
! srl ] wu {UIL6 ial y ana 
! t ‘ ; Was ny fat 
‘ we f owe ] 4 
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ment. B r 6 ale ‘ 


witha | 
thinking of | 


“He is | 


and almost | 
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than 
Eva.”’ 

‘You,’ said Eva, brightening a little, ‘I 

shall be able to help my poor people, shall 
I not? That will console us,” and she 
laughed, “Fancy being ‘consoled’ for the 
possession of afortune! It is as well that 
Mr. Marshbank does mot hear me; he 
would indeed think me ungrateful.” 
‘ Stanoard isa wonderfully clever man,”’ 
said Lady Janet, aftera pause, “Kdmund 
Sayathathe has oneof the acutest brains 
he has ever met with. Although itis so 
shortatime sinoe he came down 
here, he has effected several important im- 
prevements inthe working of the estate, 
| which have resuited ina large saving of 
expense; and he has so thoroughly mas- 
tered everything that Eimund leaves al- 
nost the entire 1nanagement to him.’ 

“Yos, Mr. Marshbank is very clever,’ 
said Eva, She made the little assent in a 
| rather curious fashion; not ungrudgingly, 
but without any warmth. And yet, she 
told herself, sho ought to be very grateful 
to Mr. Marshbank. He had discovered a 
fortune tor her father and her, and seemed 
| to devote bis valuabie time and great abill- 
ties to their services. She had seen a great 
deal of him lately, for the business of the 
, mine brought him to White Cot’ very fre- 
quentiy; indeed, when he was at Aver- 
loigh, be spentalimostall bis time at White 
Cot, or walking sbout the quarry with her 
father, and his manner to her was perfect 
in its respectful devotion. 

As shesat there, holding the skein of 
dainty silk, she thought of all that he bad 
done for them; of his unobtrusive atten- 
tlon--devotion was not too strong a word 
—to her, and felt almost ashamed of not 
liking Lim better than she did. 

Hor father was never tired of singing 
his praises, He vreemed to have forgotten 
the vague suspicion he had first euter- 
tained of him, and he had grown to regard 
him as ao Oracle, It wasStanonard Marah- 
bank says this, or thinks that, all day 
long; #0 thal Stannard Marshbank seemed 
to have entered into her lifeto an extent 
that alinost absorbed, or, at any rate, over- 
shadowed It 

Her father read Stannard’s speeches in 
the Hicuse aloud at br®akfast time, quoted 


buy «# large bouse and carriages, 





-sincse 


him: conslamtly, and, of course, when 
speaking wbout the coming mine, gave 
him ail the praise and credit 

‘You, bois very clover,’ she said, after 
these thoughts had passed turcugh her 
mind. 

“And h6 is getting quite popular,’ said 
Lady Janet, as if she were trying to im- 
press herself with bis good qualities, ‘*Ed- 
mund say* thal he usderstanis tie peo 
ple ou the estate already, and that he can 
do twice as much with them as Mr. Ken- 
son can.’’ She sivybed rather tuconsiat 
ently, and Eva, Knowing the cause of the 
high, said. in alow voice 

tlave—have you heard from Lord 
Fayne, Laiy Javet? But, pertiaps, | ought 
not to ask Forgive inas,’’ 

“No—no, inv dear; | have no secrets 
from you, Yosa, we have heard Heriot 
wrote to his father the other day It was 
only a short note, of a fow lines, in which 


i that Stannard had been 


Heriot 


nO BAI to se 6 Nilin, 


and that he Was quite willing that 


Stannard should be Kiimund’s heir, He 
4.60 Lit hard DaAuiC® -oOnée Was ‘hy poc 
le’; t at Wipoulbor 6yoxn—'he sent 

his 6 tome I was kind of him to 

cof mie was not? My poor 
said Eva, 
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ever and that he has been borrowing 


money from the lews on the revereion, 
and and we know what that means Hut 
he went bis vet ne, troor b ’ 

biva's carriage aw the f finan «i ways 
persteted in ca ne er fj r pou) cart 
was announced, and Eva drove home 


Hor feather was iu the «tuds when she ar 


riveltand, when «he came dow reseed 
for dinner, she found Stannard Mareh 
bank in the drawing room lie often re 
mained to dinner, going into the atudy 
afterwards with Mr. Winsdale 

Hii pale eyes iit up as she entered the 
room, and «wept swilliv over her lovely 
face, and every detall of the black lace 
drese which eat e gracefully that it 
eee) part of the lithe, aupple form 

“You muet be quite tired of me M ins 
Winsdele” heaaid, bending over herhand 


with the exaggerated alr respect ar ada 


votion wi h eomehow or Cther, ai Ways 
jyarred upon lion hut Mr Winesdaleand 
[haven fow Jiters to latk over, and he 
has kindiv asked meto dine 

“Ta the mine going i ail right ?’’ kiva 
asked ! ' “ re gol r to talk 
about (lat? nd «te taughed, but met 
very mirit! y 

“Ab, yea.” he sald “tt jethemine, and 
nothing olse tat prosent, Tam «afraid 
it bores y pterritly But, when once iti- 
atarted, thera w cf ome much to alk 
atrout ¢ t wo g excellently | «an 
. md lo wmy lhe arrangement forthe start 
is Oar T ete and! trust that, ina 
few months ir. Winedale will reap the 
benef) 

4 ‘ bin \W a tule me | 
not ! indole iv% but 

ruiy' i he kel gr " 
ahery ritubie taahbion lle WAM HT al 


kva had weaid, changed Indead 


! nerready ? he salt, sharply. ‘Cead, 
Soames ie (he moet unpunetual of fellow 
ble he nt appear to nnderstand that time 
ist ‘ ' And time ia money, eh, Mar 
tou { Ni } ‘ oe fora ‘ 1 
Mare! neil i ! low? 1 
QQUAT Kir 
Ia tf ve heowsperd 
Yo haven any et; oO 
we! \ ‘ ‘ Oi, { 
bank * { ‘ 
fron ‘ " ’ . 2 ' 


on (sive Miva vVourarin, Marshtank 


A! thoretigh hye neal—whiehn he ate 
quickly, a® if be were ind tlerent to th 
fare tewt a fr ears eyo had been 
erittes! that a badsy cooked dish would 
have ireacte iibimyey ! wanted 
talk { the i ' ! ' | {tha 
Staniard SVerstbank defily «a lentes 
woeore tS it sway rou the s«intiject nto 
other ' re interesting to bre 

All throug the dinner that peculiar de 
veotion toate ' fosted iteclt ti put 
forte a'eé powers in the eff ttoumuse 
he ani eof that vague fee goof 
fimtruet ' eeaded Th shedre pped 
her se areal peeked it uy 
for he !} ‘ mn Was rather bot, and he 
parete fan whic 4¥ s her 
jue nA } edtiand one i iittle ways 
hashowed thr! be was conetantly think- 
log ’ ) 

Thi ‘ atteot ! respectful alrnost 
revere! wm | Vas kOGInGd to welgh 
heavily oy iva, to Oppress her, and she 
wee gind 1 wih she feit guilty et in 
gratit i¢ toe sco from it to the araw 


bw ron 


Atte { v t eneu we 

VI t ‘ and M Winsdaie « 
ng tiie j wa ‘ } iting t f 
hiithine ‘ ‘ ¢ ne 

‘Aria ‘ preliminaries are us 
range < hea SiTKI foOa@chal 

Stu rt Marattans ss thinking of 
Fva f the GX pulatte ntirast the biack 
ace iroas af! fed tothe white arma and 
beautil a ‘" neck, and he tried to 
‘imap Diluiee f away from the tnental Vision 

Vos esaid, i A business like wa 
‘every Kos ready, l think.’ 

“ATE ve . f opinion that To shes 
work It veelf; take all the responsibiliis 
and net fora wa eon pany ? 

se Vie 1s ef that opinton,’ replied 
Stannard Marsthtoonk “if y 1 form: «a 
Ompany you give loem the greater part of 
the rons Why s uld you do that? 
Pte lar syouro@nu, and youonly want 
eapital to work the mine for vourown sole 
Prene ft What | propose that's thaty 
should t row the e ni rigs 
onthe ia 1 be | ‘ er l 
t ’ t k,. the bes 
{ he #} io, at ~ mil 
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at him, then leant back in bis chair and 
laughed 

“Where ia the risk 7 he said, con- 
fidentiy “Hotineon, the assayer, never 
makes a mistake, The report save that 
there is « tremendous proportion of copper 
in theore. He never makes a mistake, It 
is more than his reputation dares do. There 
ix the copper, as he says, and you have 
only to work it. I bave found « «syndicate, 
two or three gentieman who will advance 
the money—they do not want their names 
to appear, for very good and obvious rea 
sons; they are public men, you krow, and 
it will be lent through their solicitor, who 
happenato be mine, With thismoney you 
can start (he mme and secure ali the pro 
fits They commence at once, you #66, af 
the copper is #o pear the suriace, No, no 
company! Keep itailin yourown hands, 
leay. Why should you share a colossal 
fortune with a pack of City sharks? And 

will b6 #8 colossal fortune '' 

Francis Winsdale Jurnped op from his 
chair and paeed the room, 

Yea!’ besaid. “Ll shall be rieb! By 
Hieaven, | can searcely reziise it. Kich, 
enormously rich, even tf if lallowa por 
centage on your calculations, Marsh- 
bank- 

“You need 1 


t. I have mad them 


fairly, even modestly.’’ 


od Kva— Eva wil! bean heiress! God 
bess ber! Itis of ber lam thi:king. She 
in worthy of this ye J fortune, eb, Mareh 
bank ?’’ 

‘She is Indeed,’’ murmured Stannard 
Marshbbank. “Miss Win«dale would adorn 
Any ephere, however elevated She was 
bern to shine, like a glorious, heavenly 
1 ‘4 et , 

“Yes, ves,” murmured Franec!« Wins 

lo, bis tuteliectual face Mushing. “It is 
for Eva's sake! We wili leave this bit 


a colttane tis all unworthy ot hor, eh, 
NMaraitoank ? I think I hould (ike a 
house tn Park Lane or Gros ior Square, 
We shali entertain, of puree, Lhope that 
ain my old friends will not have for 
gotten bran isn Winsda 

No, ndeed ! You need bave no such 
fear,’’ mrurimnred Stannard “You will 
be we ried back to the scenes of your 


. Mr. Winsdale. 
‘You think #0? with a pleased sinile, 
“Yes; and with Eva! Itis only right that 
she should take her place in the world, 
She is iest here —-pardon the egotism of a 
fond and foolish father, Marshbank.’’ 
“You eannoet adinire Miss Winsdale 
more th said Stannard Marsh- 
bank, ina low voice. But Mr. Winsdale 
seareely noticed what bis young friend 
was Saying. Hie waa thinking of Eva 


' ” 
ati | Go, wir 


queening ito in brilliant drawlog-rooms, 
with the best of London's beat at her feet. 
“Tan anxious to begin, for her sake,” 
he said, feverishly, impationtiv. “Ll want 
to see her take her proper place 
“And she will. And you, too, sir,’’ mur- 


mured snnard Marshbank, with flatter 
ing omphasis. “You have deen buried in 


this out of the-way spot too long, You are 
wented— wanted In society. Mr. Wins 
date; and, all going well, you wall re-enter 
it with flags flying and drums beating. It 
will be w triumphal progress You will 
co back & mnilliouaire, if my calculations 
are all correc.” 

Trev went int the drawing-room, the 
elder man flushed with suppressed excite- 
ment, the younger, cool and self- possessed, 
anc My Winsdale went op to Evaand 

{this hand upon ner hand, 

*Woll, dear? he said, tremiuously. 

This place is a deadly dull hole! Never 
ming! Weestall bein London--in Park 
Lane or Grosvenor Square—this time next 
year, P hope. Eh, Marshbank ?” 

“Kat Ldon't wantto be in—where did 
you sav—Grosvenor Square?” Eva said, 
with asnmile, as ele drew hia hand across 
her soft eheek. “l am quite happy at 
White Cot, fatber. 

Mr. Winsdale siniled. 

‘So you think,” he said, “But wait un 
Ui you beave tasted the deltightsof London! 
My little echoolgirl will sing «a ditferent 
tune then. Yes, yes! you will laugh at 
that little speech of yours and wonder 
how you could have been content § to 
meresy exist Ky the way, Eva, whenthat 
time arrives you must not forget to be 
wratefu!l to Mr Marshbank !"" and he 
touched that gentieman on the shoulder 
as he passed. 

Stannard Marshbank looked down at ber 
With agsimilethateniv just concealed the 


passion which throbbed in his heart 


L trusi you wlll never entertain 89 tun 
forte 4 8eU8 1 fowards tne Mi ise 
at ade aid 
« 
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had not chanced to pick up the piece of 
ore. But! shall count ita happy accident 
if it should be the means of increasing 
your happiness. 1 wonld do—I do sot 
think there is anything I would not do 
to bring, let us say, one transient sunile to 
your faca,"’ 

Something In his tone, in the light which 
he had allowed to just peep out from his 
pale eyes made Eva look up at bim with 
something like dread. 

No man, as yel, had ventured to make 
lowe to ber. She did not know what it 
meant, 

Instinctively she shrank back & little, as 
Stannard, bending over her, with bis arm 
on the piano, went on In a low voice— 

“Ah, you do not understand! You, who 
have so many friends who love you, you 
who bave a home whose very atmosphere 
is love, cannot understaud how rauch, how 
dear your—friendship is to me, how | look 
forward to the bour at which I shall be at 
White Cot, bow loath, being here, Iam to 
ieave it! Some day,” he paused and fought 
for self-control, “I may find courage to 
tell you how itis with me, Even now,” 
bis breath came fast, ‘I am sorely teu pted! 
If | were sure that you would not be an- 
gry—alarmed—I would lay ta emy heart 
and show you-——”’ 

Eva had been sitting motionless, listen- 
ing to the low, soft voice, like a person 
underaspell, Bat he ventured to touch 
the lace on the sleeve of her dreas, and the 
touch broke the spell. She shivered 
txintiy, as ifachilli wind had swept over 
her, and rose with # sudden pailor. 

He saw the effect his words, his touch 
had produced, and trembled. 

“Miss Winsdele—Eva,’’ he said, almost 
inaudibly. But as if she were afraid of 
what he would say, ehe looked round with 
a Starlied expression in her beautitul face, 


the “maiden look” of fear and recoil from | 


thetyrant, Love 

Stannard Marshbank recovered himseif 
in amoment, 

*Forgiveine,’’ he murinured. Then he 
ginuesu at hie watch, “Itis time | were 
going. They are early tclks at the Court, 
andiny uncle tikes achat before he goes 
to bed.” 

He said good-ulyght in quite ai ordinary 
wav. but when he got outside big drops of 
sweat @tood on his brow, 


“Too soon!” he wutiere!; “I frightened 
her! I must waituntil | get her within 
the net, then—ah, then she may shrink as 
Touen as sne pleases, Hisavens, how beau 
titulshais! How sawee.! I'd rather lose 
my soul than lose ner! 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Nin uiorning (race flung open the door 
() of her 1oom, and with excitement 
uvernog in her voice called tor 
Jobunie, 

Johnnie came, feeling his way up the 
stairs, and was seized and dragged intothe 
room by (trace, 

‘Johnnie!’ sn6 cried, “I’ve good news 
for you! Ob, you'd uever guese if you 
had fifty tries. Never! Johunie, I’vehad 
a jotter. It's justcomese, And whodo you 

Nink it’s from? Mr. Dick! Mr. Dick, 
Jonnie! And it says that you're to go 
and piay atabig bouse this evening. This 
evening! And that isn’t all, there’s some- 
thing in the letter—ob, Johnnie, I can’t 
help thinking that I’m dreaming and that 
It tan’t real. Look at that, Jobnnie; feel 
itt’ and she forced something into his 
hand, ‘Do you know what it is? It’s a 
five pouud note! Five pounds!” 

She gasped for breath, sod gazed 
triumphantly at the boy's face, which bad 
gone even paler than with excitement. 

“Five pounds! P'r’aps it’s a bad one, 
(zrace,’ he slamimered, 

She6 laughed. 

“IT don't wouder at you saying that. It's 
just what I thougtt, till | remembered 
who sentit. No, it’s good enough, John- 
nis. Just hear what tne note says,” and 
she read, witn quivering volee— 

‘Dear Miss Waroer,--Johnnie’s to play 
at Lady Neamount’s, Seamount House, 
(Grosvenor Square, at ten o’clock this even- 
ing. Five pounds I've pat it inside, 
thinking you'd like to yet w few things, 
Take a cab, and tell him netto be nervous, 
butto play as if he were in the street.— 
Your friend, Dicz.”’ 

“There!” she exclaimed, “!sn’t it good, 
and kind, and thoughtful of bim? Of 
course, he Knew you'd want a new coat 
and things, for such aswell place, and so 
Ne sent thé nopney in advance! And you 


sie not to bs nervous, he says. But you 
" ¢, Johnnie, will you? It’s methat 
“. 4 RSta (nose grandad 
wis wereblind as 
~ © non OW voice. 
ne faitere and she stooped 
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“I didn’t mean that; and I sha'n’t be 
nervous, either, Johnnie. Who'll notices 
little, insignificant person like me! 
Phey'll ali be teo much taken up with 
your playing. But come on, Johnnie,” 
she hurrisd on, as she put her work away, 
with feverish haste, ‘*We ioust goand get 
some clothes for you.”’ 

“Ana for you, too, Grace,” he said, in 
bis low, monotonous voice, that bad that 
strange quality of softness belonging to 
the blind. “You must buy a new dress.” 

‘““No—no!” she said clapping on ber hat. 
“I'mall right. I’ve gota black drees— one 
that will just do. Besides, it’s your 
money.”’ 

“Grace! I won’t have any new clothes 
if you don’t buy something. I won't go,” 
ard hesat himself on the box, with an air 
of determination. 

“Nonsense, Johnnie! To hear yon!’ 
ashe laughed. ‘Well, I'll borrow enough 
fora pair of gloves. | know where you 
can buy beauties—six button !—for one 
and eleven! Comeon!" and she took his 
band and ted him out 

All the way to the ready made clothes 
shop they talked of Mr. Dick and his good- 
ness, and only one flaw in the happiness 
which threatened to overwhelm them arotre 
from the fact that there was no address in 
his letter to which they could write and 
thank bim 

“Don’t you fret avout that, Grace, said 
Johnnie. “I'll be bound we shall see bim 
again, some day. You know he knows 
where we live, and I don’t think he’s the 
one io drop his friends. He’li come, and 
then we canthbank him better than in «a 
lsiter. And just you get a good pair of 
gloves, even if they are as inuch as half-a- 
crown, And wouldn’t you like a jacket 
ora hat? Just to please we, Grace, now!" 

But Grace was firm in drawing the line 
at the gioves, and she was not far wrong, 
when, witha jaugh of suppressed excite- 
ment, she assured Jobnnie, when they 
were on the point of starting, that she 
looked “just like # lady’? in her old black 
dress. 

The cab set them down at one of the 
largest of the big bouses in the equare, 
and a footman, with a kindly condescen- 
sion, took them up a wide staircase, lined 
ou each side with palms and tropical 
piants, intoa small room, where a maid 
stood beside a tea-table, 

“Her ladysbip thought you'd likea cup 
of tea before you began,’’ sbe said. 
“Young gentleman blind, mis3! Poor fel- 
low! Here's a low chair for bim.,’’ 

Jobnnie’s ear was sharp, and his heart 
swelled with prideat the “Young yentie 
man’; it wasthe new suit of “reach me- 
downs,’ of course, 

Grace took her cup of tea with rather a 
tremulous hand. From the other side of 
some huge plush curtains sbe could bear 
the murmur of voices, and guessed that 
the adj ining room was the drawing- 
room, and tbat the ‘‘swells’’ were already 
there, 

“You won't be nervous, Jobnnie?’”’ she 
whispsred, anxiously; but he turned his 
eyes to her with a grave simplicity. 

“Me, Grace. Why should I? It won't 
be more than playing in the streets, you 
know. And, besides, I sha'n’t see them, 
you see,"’ 

Presently the curtains were divided; a 
stately lady stood in the opening, and a 
young gentleman, with asomewhat flushed 
face, looked over ber shoulder. 

“Oh, here they are, mothber,’’ he said. 
‘‘How are you ?’”’ and he nodded to Jobn- 
nie, but kept his eyes upon Grace, whose 
eyes dropped with fright. 

‘I’m very weil, sir,’’ said Jobnnie, in 
his childish treble. Lord Seamount 
chuckled, and nodded again. 

“Have you had some tea?’ asked Lady 
Seamount, with a simple, unaffected kind- 
ness that somewhat quieted the flutter of 
Grace's heart. 

“Awfully young, aren’t they? And 
what a pretty girl, eh, mother?’ whispered 
Lord Seamount. 

‘*Yes,’’ said her ladyship. “I—I hope 
it’s all right, Monty.” 

“You bet!" he responded. ‘The little 
cbap can play, or Heriot would not have 
recoinmended bim, dontchaknow.”’ 

“Weil,” said ber ladyship. Then she 
put her arm through his lovingly. ‘And 
you will stay, won’t you, Monty? Yoa 
won’trun away ? You know how I love 
to have you near me when peopleare here; 
at ail tiines, indeed, Monty.”’ 

“All right; I'L stay. Don’t you be afraid. 
Rare lot of people here already; don't 
want me to talk to’em all, do you? Aw- 
ful bad hand at the kind of cackie that goes 

Lthese tea fights, mother 
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anil ts as near the divine as we have any | 
w jowledge of. “But you might speak to 
a or two. There are sure to be some nice 


is—" ;' 
“Bure; always flush of nice girls you are, 


mother.” 
«Yes, and you might find one and talk 
to ber, Monty. I don’t want you to be 


” 
—— 


He laughed. 

“awfully sorry, but I’m afraid I shall 
be; tea fights not in my line, you know. 
Never mind, I'll stand it as long as | can.” 

He went up to Grace, who had been 
standing respectfully waiting. “Won't you 
have another cup of tea? Or your brother? 
Well then, they’d better come in, hadn’t 
they, mother? Or do you keep them bere 
ill they have to play ?” 

“Ob; they may as well come in here,” 
said Lady Seamount, still eyeing the pair 
with asort of kindly doubt. 

Grace, with Johnnie’s hand in hers, 
followed the mother and son into the 
drawing-room. Its size and magnificence 
almost overwhelmed her, and for a mo 
ment she felt confused and bewildered, 
but the countess, seeing her embarrass- 
ment, led her to some seats behind the 
pano, and there Grace, gripping Johnnie's 
pand looked round her and found her 
breath. 

Anumber of guests had aiready arrived, 
and were seated or standing about the 
room in couples or little groups. To Grace 
the women in their beautiful evening 
drieses, with their flashing gems, looked 
like beings from another world; and the 
gentlemen, in their dress clothes, which 
fitted them 80 perfectly that it made her 
think of the fashion plates at the tailor’s 
where she bad bought Johnnie's new suit, 
filled ber with awe. And yet, though they 
were such ‘‘swells,’’ as she would have 
called them, they seemed to talk and laugh 
as freely and as simply as quite common 
folk. 

Servants were taking round small cups 
of tea and thin slices of bread and butter, 
and cakes on large silver salvers, and the 
gentlemen were helping the ladies to sugar 
and milk quite in a free and easy way. 

Presently a young lady went to the 
piano, and though she played so beauti- 
fully that Johnnie’s tiny paw closed over 
Grace’s spasmodically; she was amazed to 
find that no one stopped talking, o: seemed 
» listen, though when the young lady bad 
finished, everyone sald, ‘Ob, thank you, 
thank you very much! Beautiful!’ as if 
they bad been listening as intently as 
Jobnnie bimself, 

Then a gentleman, with a big black 
moustache, and eyebrows almost as large, 
came forward and #ang, but orly some of 
(he people stopped talking, and those who 
listened did 80 in a lazy patronising kind 
of way. Grece began to tremble for Jobn- 
nie, 

After the gentleman with the big mous- 
tache had finished, he was followed by a 
young lady, who stood in the centre of the | 
room, and recited, She was a pale-faced | 
young lady, with a mass of tow colored | 
hair; and she recited, in a thin weak voice, | 
something about a child in a hospital. | 

It was supposed to be affecting, but | 
(race saw that the listenersa—they were | 
very few indeed—looked bored, and she | 
heard Lord Seamount, who stood near her | 
With his mother, groan so loudly, that it 
was a wonder that the young lady also did 
not héar him. But perhaps she was too 
absorbed in her melancholy performance. 

“Awtul rot this, dontchaknow, mother,”’ | 
said Lord Seamount. “She can’t recite! 
You should bear Polly Binks at the Fri- | 
Yolity! Why don’t you get her instead of 
thisone. Polly would make them sit up 
and bowl, I can teil you.” 

“Hush, dear!’ whispered her ladysbip. 
“Lady Skim mers is supposed to recite very | 
Well. She recites everywhere.” 

“Oh; does she! Well, I wish I’d gone 
4nd gota S. and B. while she was doing | 
ber ‘turn.’ Oh, I say, mother,” he broke 
(ft, “who is this?” 

Grace looked towards the door and saw 
* young girl entering, followed by a beau 
Niully dressed old-young gentleman, with 
‘ stile ss beautiful as his clothes. But 
‘race only gianced at him; her eyes 
*6med drawn and held fast by the young 
lady's face She had never seen anyone 80 
lovely, so sweet. Sheseemed to Grace like 
* beautiful dream. She waited eagerly for 
lady Seamount’s reply. 

‘ “That is Miss Wiuedale, Francis Wins- 
“ales daughter. What a beautifail girl! 





He is an old friend; but!I have never 
“66n ber. | heard she was very lovely, but 
sad no idea—— Go and tell ber I am here 
- A Cannot get out 

Lord 


Seamount pushed bis way 
©rémonioual y- through the faablion 


none 
lon 


| 
able mob, and brought Mr. Winsdale and 
Eva to his mother. 

“Tam #0 glad to see you, my dear,” said 
Lady Seamount, in her motherly fashion; 
“I have heard so much avout you. Yee!” 
with a smile of admiration as Eva opened , 
her eyes with innocent surprise. “And | 
have a great mind to quarrei with your fa- | 
ther for not bringing you to see me before. | 
And 80 you have come back to us, Mr. 
Winsdale? What is this everybody is 
whispering; that you have come into a 
large fortune—or was it something abouta 
mine?’ 

Francis W inedale laughed, in bis cynical 
fashion; but there was a ring of exultation 
in the laugh. 

“There is never any smoke witbout fire, 
Lady Seamount,” he said. “Let us hope 
that the fire, in this case, will amount to a 
huge blase.”’ 

Lady Seamount drew Eva down beside 
her, and took her band. 

“You must come and see me when | am 
alone, my dear,”’ she said. “I hope you 
will let us be great friends. You should | 
be a bappy man,” she added, in a whisper, } 
to Winsdale. 

He glanced at Eva proudly. 
he said. 

There was a hush in the entertainment, 
and Lady Seamount returned to her duties 

“Will your brother play now?” she said, 
turning to Grace, 

Grace whispered to Johnnie,and he stood 
up, and began to play. 

For a little while the talking went on, 
then, gradually, it diminishec, and pre 
sently ceased altogether. Grace saw the 
people standing silent, and listening in- 
tently, and she drew a breath of relief. 
The beautiful girl—Misa W insdale—turned 
towards the boy, and fixed her loveiy 
eyes upon him, witha look so sweet, 80 
grateful, that Grace’s heart beat with 
triumph. 

When Johnnie had finished—it was 
Sbopin’s 11. Nocturne—a murmur of ap- | 
plause arose, and Lord Seamount thrust | 
bis hands in his pockets, | 

*“Didn’t I tell you it was all right, mater! 
George, ke can play! Let's have another, 
little chap.”’ 

“Again, Jobnnie!’’ whispered Grace, her 
fair, pretty face flushed. Eva saw her de- 
light and bent forward to her. 

‘‘Your brother plays beautifully!’ she | 
said. 

The sweet voice seemed to go straight to | 
Grace’s heart, and she thanked the beauti 
ful speaker with a look. 

Jobnnie started off again; this time with 
the Braga Sonata. Itis hackneyed, Hea- 
ven knows. Jobnnie made new music of 
it. 

Lord Seamount was beating time with 
his hand, and nodding boyish approval. 
Eva was listening with her “soul in her 
eyes,”’ when, suddenly, Lerd Seamount 
exclaimed, under his breath— 

‘Well, I’m dashed! Mother! 
come !"’ 

Lady Seamount looked up at him with a | 
smile. 

‘‘Who has come, dear ?”’ 

‘Who? Why the last man you’d ex- 
pect to see ata show of this kind. ‘(ood 
lord! Fancy Herrie at a tea party !’’ 

‘“Herrie? Whois Herrie?”’ she asked, | 
as she peered through her gold pince ne« 
at the door. 

Eva looked in the same direction, with a 
faint curiosity, to see the man whose ap- 
pearance had so filled Lord Seamount with 
amazement, and, judging by his tone, 
with delight. 

A tall man, with dark eyes, and a rather 
baggard and weary expression on a hand- 
some face, had entered, and stood looking 
towards the blind violinist. All eyes 
seemed to bave been drawn towards this 
new comer, who, however, appeared either 
really unconscious or too #6] f- possessed 
and indifferent to resent the attention he 
had attracted, and who stood, quite at his 
ease, and, apparently, absorbed in the 
music. 

“Who is Herrie!’’ said Lord Seamount, 


| 


“l am!’ 





He’s 


| preparing to make bis way towards the 


last arrival. “Why, Heriot Fayne, of 
course, mother.”’ 

Lady Seamount uttered « faint exciama- 
tion of alarm. 

“Not Lord Fayne! Ob, Monty!’ she 
woispered, anxious/y, ‘‘what has brought 
bim here? What—what will he do? Oh, 
I do hope he won’t—won't——”’ 

Lord Seamount looked at her witha 
toweh of annoyance in his 6y6s 

“What are you thinking al t, un 
Wba' a suppose 

s bea start a fre y 

64 } © 
Lady Seam< 
She turned to Eva, 4} 
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“He isthe Lord Fayne, my dear," she 
aid. ‘He is a triend of Monty's, and 
and dreadfully wild; but, of course, you 
have heard about him. How pale you 
are!" she broke off, with a nervous laugh 
‘Have | frightened you? Ob, I hope not! 
{tis so silly of me! Of course, he will be 
have himself here.”’ 

“Tl am not frightened, Lady Seamount,” 
said Eva, smiling. And, indeed, it was 
not fear, buta sudden wonder, that had 
sent the blood trom her face, 

She was to see Heriot Fayne at last The 
man she had pitied so much, notwithstand 
ing his wild life. 

To see him at last; but, surely, she had 
seen him before this! Where? Where? 

And yet it was impossible that she could 
ever have met him before. Quite im- 
possible! 


CHAPTER XV. 


through the crowded room to Heriot 

Fayne, and welcomed him warmly, 
and tried, like a well-bred young fellow, 
not to look surprised, 

“This is awfully good of you, Herrie,’’ 
he said, wringing his hand. “Awfully! 
My mater will be delighted !”’ 

Heriot Fayne siniied. 

“I'll go and pay my respects to Lady 


[= SEAMOUNT made his way 


> 

Bric-a-Brac, 
PoruLar INskeTS The fashion of wear- 
ing live beetios is carried to a great extent 
in Brazil A well-known resident has a 
beetle with a collar of goid, whith meets at 
the top and is there ornamented with adia- 
mond of great value. The insect has a cage 
surroun:ied by the piants among which it 
lives in its native atate, and nothing ts 
neglected to make it as comfortable as pos- 
sible. Butthe moat popular insect used 
for an ornament is a amal!l phosphorescent 


beetle. These are often worn fa*tened in 
the hair. 


TRAPPED RY Its PontRarr.—If an old 
wriier be true in his observations, the 


| pheasant must bea very aimple bird, For 


Seamount,’’ he said, and by Monty’s side | 


he went to the countess. 

Poor woman, she tried to receive him 
coldly. She knew nothing of that little 
lecture on tempeérance and the ‘higher 
life’’ which Heriot bad read to her madcap 
son, be sure, and she gave him the tips of 
her fingers and an Iced smile; but, as she 
looked at the handsome face, with ite sad 
eyes, something in it, or the eyes, or the 
faint sinile, balf melancholy, half amused, 
which played about his clear-cut’ lips, 
touched and melted her, in spite of hersel!, 


and she found herseif saying belore she | 


knew it, ‘I am very giad to see you, Lord 
Fayne. You are a good friend of my son's, 
I know.”’ 

‘A great friend, Lady Seamount,’’ he 
said. ‘J am afraid you scarcely think me 
a goed one,’’ 

She colored. 

“You do not often bonor this kind of 
entertainment, do you?’ she went on, 
ratherc nfused by his frankness, ‘*!--I 
mean that one does not often meet you.”’ 

He smiled again. 

“No,” be said, simply. ‘And I caine to- 
night because I feel rather responsible for 
one of your entertainers, I[ mean the lit 
tie blind fiddler; but, please, do not men 
tion my name to him. He does not know 
it.”” 

Lady Seamount felt rather bewildered. 
Lord Heriot Fayne in the character of a 
benevolent angel was rather startling. 

“Oh, he plays beautifully!’ she said; 
‘and I am ever 80 inuch Obliged to you for 
sending him. Will you have some tea? 
No! There are plenty of people here 
whom you know, I suppose 7”’ 

She did not know what to say to (his no 
torious character, who looked #0 quiet, 
and yet #0 distinguished, in the regulation 
evening dress. Indeed, she found it diffi 
cult to realize that it was Lord Heriot 
Fayne himself. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and with «slight in 


| clination of his head, moved away 


Lady Seamount drew a long breath, and 
went back to the corner where Eva was 
sitting, quite hidden trom Heriot Fayne 

‘What an ordeal !’’ she oxclaimed, with 
a nervous laugh. ‘‘Did you see him, my 
coat? IJtis most extraordinary, his com- 
ing here; or, indeed, into any decent draw- 
ing-room. And ye' he looka and talks 
like—like anyone else; indeed, he is par- 
ticularly well-mannered, Whata thou- 
sand pities it ia! Poor Lord Averieigh, 
how proud he would have been of him If 
he had only been steady, instead of an out 
cast and @ disgrace, But,’’ she wenton, ip 
a kind of stupor of surprise, a8 4he looked 
at Lord Fayne seated #0 quietly, “one 
would never think him so bad, never 
guess it, to look at him! | don’t suppose 
he will stay long.’’ 

As a matter of fact, 
thinking that he would go. Hie was ask 
ing himself why he had come. !t 
first time for years that he had been ina 


Heriot was jus 


J 


was the 


“decent drawing room,” and, a8 he looked 
round the room, at the halt-bored faces, 
and listened to the vapid, languid talk, the 
old, flerce rebellion against Vilizat 

+ ta for aa) 4 ¢ nies “aA a) » 
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| own homes, 


he declares that it puts its head in the 
ground and thinks that all ite body tsa then 
hidden. This is just what our old friend 
the ostrich does in the African desert, The 
same author says that it was also captured 
hy another curious plan. A picture of the 
bird was painted on cloth and then placed 
in aspot where it was sure of being soen, 
By-and-by aailly pheasant coming along 
catches sight of the portrait and goes up 
to have a close view of the new nelghbor.’ 
While engaged inspecting the canvas, the 
fowler draws near from behind and throws 
his net over the unwary art-student. 


WHEN THE Wo.r ts BRAVS.—No one 
has ever had « good word to say on behalf 
of the wolf, and yet itis hardly the crea- 
ture’s fault that itis cruel and cowardly. 
It cannot help its nature. There are plenty 
of cases on record, however, whioh prove 
that when wolves travel in huge packs, 
they are capable of displaying a very flerce 
courage. It is related that a party of 
eighty Russians soldiers were moving, in 
the depth of winter, trom one post to an- 
other, when, towards nightfall, a gigantio 
body of wolves swept across the line of 
march. Neither soldiers nor wolves would 
givo way, whereupon the savage animals, 
as if with one accord, fell upon the poor 
men and rent the whole company in pleces, 


THK WorKING Mans Town.-The 
working man's town is the name that Is 
very appropriately given to St. Etienne, in 
France, tor it seems quite three fourtha of 
its 153 000 inhabitants derive their support 
from the inine, the yun factory, the foun- 
dry, and the loom, = Of this large body of 
wage-earners by far the moat intelligent 
aro the weavers, numbering about 30,000, 
Of the 14.000 looms in St. Klienne, the 
greater number are owned by the indivi- 
dual weavers and worked by band in their 
While it is apparent that the 
recent inventions for the transmission of 
power by electricity will shortly effect an 
alteration in the methods, it is notthought 
that it will change ths location of the work 
to any appreciable extent 


Maos.--Tne Persians and Romana ox 
cha ged eggs at New Yoar. The Eyyp- 
tians made the ogg asyrnbol of human re 

The Elista atiil 
have little bircde 


novation after the Deluge 
believe that “luck ey’ 

in them. 
nasty exchanged 
equinox, 


The Franks under the Capet dy- 
eggs at the vernal 
In Suffolk, eggs laid on (iood 
Friday never becomes bad, and are a sure 
preventive of colic. In Germany, oggs 
jaid on Good Friday can extinguish fire, 


expecially if thrown in backward. The 
fomansé imade ita moans of divination for 
ascertaining the sex of crealuies atiil un 
born, All Rotman repasts wore bogun with 
egg. Hence the expression of als 000,” 


now signifying the beginning. The Jews 
made an yg the typeof their new liteand 
departure froin slavery in Egypt to the 
better Land of Promise. In Westphalia, 
eggs laid on Maundy Thursday produce 


birds that change color every year 


MAKING UP FOR FLOvDEN.-——Sit Waiter 
Scott was once traveling in the North of 
England, when one of bis servants fell 
suddenty iil When the doctor came, 
Seotl, to his surprise, recognized in bin @ 
Seoltish bDiacksinith, who used also totreat 
sick animals, at Ashiestio!l, on the Tweed, 
“Are you not 
Walters first 


not far froius Galashiai- 
John 


question 


Luodie?’ wes Si: 


“Just a’ that's jetto’ him, your 


’ 


honor,” was the reply ‘But you used to 


te ahborse-doctor; now you are ~« ian doc- 


tor,’’ remarked Scott! “How are you get 
ting on?’ ‘Very wee, My practice ts 
sure and orthodox, and | depend entirely 
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GOOoD-BY. 


look into my eyes, my love, and say good by 
Love le not jove save it hath made us strong 
To meet stern futies, that remorseless 
throng 
Yor dotng. Men may fell, bat you and | 


should be invinctble to live, or ate 


To wage firm attic agatnat sin and wrong 
however long, 


To wait—that's hardest, doar 


For joys withheld, and (hod tonnawer hy; 


To bantah yearning hope if it be valn 
To aay good-by if we must parted be 
Had we but half loved, then we might oom 
plain 


Parting were murtered 
Hut loving, O, my 
Weare beyond the touch of any p ein 


—————_ so -—O—- 


ALTHEA’S TRIAL. 
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love ar perfectly, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CATHERINE MAID 
MENT’S BURDEN,” ‘‘BENEFIT OF 
CLERGY,” “THE VICAKS 
AUNT,’ BTC., BT 


CHAPTER VII 


Te: voice was close to her; the tone, 


(CONTINUED. ) 


though low, quick and hard. 
Althen (iodfrey lifted her eyes 
sharply In that one instant they, and 
with them ber whole face, had changed, 


The defiance in 
with intense hardness, and the downward 
mouth 
phasized to aggressiveness, 
“Well? ahe sald. 
Dr. Meredith's expression was not much 


her eyes asserted itself 


met ol the corners of her Was @11- 


pPleasanter than that of his assistant A 
change had come over bir also. Fils 
physical appeared was mouech improved 


Ho was not nearly #0 haggard, norse thin; 


and the “driven” sort of look bad left: his 
face entirely. 

It was plain, in fact, that he waa no 
longer overworked tutthere wasin his 
Oxpression a wort of half-resigned, ha {- 
cyaleal toleration which was new to it, 
and seemed to influence every feature 
And this, as he faced Althea, intensified 


until it was quite as aggressive as berown 
obstinacy. 

The cause of the alteration 
not far to week. Forthe pust four weeks 
had been to bim the most dificult weeks 
he bad experienced in all his tile. In the 
tirat place he was now, at the end of them, 
quite as utterly unable to come to any con 
clusion regarding: the which 
been their beginning, a8 he bad been in 
that beginning itself. 

That thinking-out of the subject which 
had been jioterrupted the Sunday of 


in him was 


cries had 


our 


Altbea’s final ulllinatuin to bim, had 
never yet been carned (through to any 
practical end. Over and over bad he be- 


gun it again. 

During long drives the country, 
during and sleepless 
nights, he had approached the whole dim 
culty afresh, not once nortw ice, butcount 
leas tines, 

Fach time he began he iad resoived that 
this struggle should be rewarded by some 
light the tuiatter. But each time, 
severaily, he bad failed to find any; and 
hac, with a great and heavy despondency; 
relinquished the effort again. 

Practically—and perhbajes this Wasa sorer 
thorn in lis side than even his perplexity 
—he had had to give He had been 
literally obliged, as Althew had prophesied, 
to let ber assume the position 
ant 

After her own definite public announce- 
ment of that position, and the assumption 
of ite duties included in her attention to 
Mra. Alien’s child and her visit to Orchard 
Court, there was no choice for him but to 
acknowledge ber as such. And having 
done #6, he could not, naturally, refuse to 
let her work 

So, grudgingly and reluctaniiv enough, 
he had had to apportion her her share in 
his daily work, and to content bimeself in 
the leisure thus produced with chafing 
vainly and helplessly against the compul- 
sion. To Althea herself he had attempted 
no further remonsirance whatever 

Indeed, bis intercourse with ber during 
the past four weeks had been as sitght as 
it was possible to make it. If Althea be- 


Inte 


lonely 


suppers 


on 


In 


of bis assist 


lieved that he had meant the words in 
which he bad 80 angrily broken off their 
ongagement on thatSunday, she lat every 
ground for her belie! 

His professi na riders, ex presse nthe 
briefest of wordae. were the only versa 
Lion he bestows a 

ming he wi , , e : 

ne ” « ¢ a “ 
ever ente b he passed her he 
Village a g the day was w ‘ 


Qe 


greeting he would have bestowed on an 
acquaintance whom he desired to keep at 
the moet carefui arms’ length. 

His whole attitude to ber was one of 
seu! resigned, semi-cynical tolerance of 
an unavoidable ill; an attitude which na 
turally enough had left on his face the 
traces before alluded to. 

Perhaps his feelings on the subject were 
enbanced a little by the fact that his assist- 
ant had become during these four weeks 
very popular in Mary Combe. 

It had only needed a very few days to 
gain for Dr. Godfrey every one’s good 
word, The slight, gray-clad figure had 
been greeted with appreciative smiles and 
nods, even on that first Sunday of all, 
when Dr, Meredith's assistant was met re- 
turning from Orchard Court. 

The charm inherent in Althea Godfrey's 
Krey eyes and attractive face bad been felt 
atonce by inen and women alike. Of the 
two, the women—possibly through that 
affinity of sex of which they never dreamed 


—were the more susceptivie to it. But the 
men were loud enough and genuine 
enough in their praise of “the young 


chep'* ttraightforward way,’’ which ad- 
jective conveyed the highest form of com- 
mendation known in Mary Combe. 

Altogether, his assistant’s presence in 
Mary Combe was now a well-established 
and much-appreciated fact, and there were 
faw days on which unwelcome proofs of 
this failed to themselves for Dr, 
Meredith's notice, 

A emall achoolchild danced up to Althea 
now as they stood there, and the smiling 
recogpition with which it was dismissed 
lent an xtra touch of acerbity to Dr. 
Meredith's tone as he said shortly: 

“Where have you come from ?”’ 

“Mira Wilson, was the short 
‘What do you want?” 

His assistant poke to Dr. Meredith in a 
voice that certainly did not err on the side 
of eordiality. it would have been difficult 
to réalize that this was the sameindividual 
stood by Mrs. Wilson but ten 
+ before, 


present 


reply. 


who iad 
minute 

“I've been to your rooms,” be answered 
Wiihapparently irrelevant terseness, “Can 
you go to Stok6 Vere this afternoon?) I’m 
seni for to Fern Morton.” 

‘Stoke Vere?” repeated 
carelessly enough. 
What is it?” 

As she spoke Althea Godfrey was play- 
ing with # little stick she carried; balanc. 
ing it, with a sort of ostentatious indiffer- 
ence, first on the palm of one hand and 
then on the other. 

“Whatis it?’ she repeated, somewhat 
sharpiv, as Dr. Meredith did not at once 
raplv 

“Miss Swinton,’ 
ton.” 

Althea Godfrey was in the act of trans- 
forring the stick from one hand tothe 
olber, She paused, sharply and suddenly: 
the stick dropped from her hands and fell 
wiih « Jittle clatter into the dusty road, 
Sos iavel the gray eyes which had till 
now been fixed on the knots in the stick to 
Dr. Meredith's face. She scanned it with 
& quick, Startled scrutiny—a scrutiny that 
816 had never bestowed on it since her 
arrival in Mary Combe, 

lie was perfectly unconscious of the 
look, for he Was staring over bershoulder, 
with an abstracted look in his eyes, 

“Can you go at once?’’ he added, ina 
tone the sharpness of which had a slight 
ring Of anxiety, 

Althes Godfrey moved her eyes from his 
face as suddenly as she had raised them. 
Then she stooped and very deliberately 
picked up ber stick; not raising her head 
again when she had done so, but keeping 
her eyes steadily fixed on the ground. 

“Who is Miss Rose Swinton ?” she said. 
She spoke slowly, and there was atone in 
her voice which was strange to it. “1 
thought your only patient at Stoke Vere 
was an old clergyman !’’ 

Dr. Meredith made an inarticulate sound 
of impatience. 

“Old clergymen have been known to 
possess families,’ Le said sarcastically. 
“This is bis Gaughter, his only daughter. 


his assistant, 


’ 


be said; ‘*Kose Swin- 


Now, can you go at once?’ he added 
sharply. ‘Because if not, say so! I'll 
gO myself. I fully intended to go myself 


until a quarter of an hour ago, when this 
Fern Morton inessayge came. *lague it!”’ 
The words were spoken a tone of 
keen vexation and irritation. 
Aithea’s bands clenched suddenly round 


in 


er stick There was unusual feeling of 
some BOrt in the gesture, and also in her 
‘ ce as she sald even more 8s W:y than 
he ‘vin | ke 

Y es yOa W hat is wrong? 
Ww, at's the worst 

The note was absurdly indefinite Hiow 

G r see,’ 
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Althea made a movement of assent with- 
out lifting her face, which was still fixed 
on the ground, 

“Pll send William with the cart to 
Jobnaon's for you at once,then,”’ he added, 
and turned sharply away to carry out bis 
words. 

Althea meanwhile walked up the bill 
very rapidly, her face still bent on the 
ground. 


ee 
— 


there an atmosphere of antagonism be. 


| tween herself and the girl betore her. Bat 


Arrived at her own rooms she electrified | 
Mra. Johnson by refusing, with a brusque: — 


ness of manner the good woman had never 


before heard from ber lodger, the atter-— 


noon tea which was standing waiting for 
ber. On the daily preparation of this re- 
freshment Althea bad at her arriva! in- 
sisted with energy. 

The arrangement was difficult for Mrs. 
Johnson to grasp at first, and furthermore 


one, the details of Rose Swinton's appear. 


Rose Swinton seemed not to be aware of jt, 
She stared steadily at Dr. Meredith’s assis. 
tant, which occupation aborbed her for 
eeveral seconds, 

“Won't you sit down ?” she said sudden. 
ly. ‘*Take that chair.”’ 

“That chair’’ was a chair opposite to 
Rose Swinton, on the other side of the 
hearthrug. Althea obeyed mechanically, 
sod s moment later the doctor and patient 
were face to face. 

Althea Godfiey told herself that it was 
her professional duty to check off one by 


ance, 
Rose Swinton, meanwhile, seemed to 


find her curiosity heightened by proxim- 
| ity, and calmly concluded her survey of 


she had, as she said to Mra. Green, “never | 


knowed no gentieman so particular to his 
tea’ as the young doctor. This fact made 
it the more difficult for her to grasp the 
circumstances now, and she decided 
slowly, as from the shop she watched Dr. 
Godfrey spring quickly into the dog cart, 
that something of grave moment indeed 
must have occurred. 

The dog-cart was 


driven by William, 


the young doctor. 
Complete a8 the process was in each 


‘case, it was, however, only momentary, 


Scarcely three seconds had really elapsed 
before Rose Swinton spoke, 

‘Se Dr. Meredith so very busy, then?” 
she said. 

She had not known that the diaa ppoint- 
roent had been visible in her eyea, Sstijj 


_ less did she know that her voice was in. 


Dr. Meredith’s loquacious and iuvaluable | 


man. This loquacity was apt to reach its 
flood when he drove ‘the young dector.”’ 
He had a certain awo of his master which 
somewhat stinted his flow of words. 

But Dr. Godfrey was usually ready 
enough to listen tothe monologue which 
constituted William’s conversation, and 
the word or two which were all his listen- 
er was over able to insert were construed 
by him into a gratifying encouragement. 

This afternoon, sure of asympathetic au- 
dience, he launched, in the first quarter of 
a mile, into one of his longest recitals. It 
lasted for some twenty minutes or so, and 
then ashock awaited William. He dis- 
covered that his usually ready listener had 
not been listening at all, as was proved by 
the wondering face turned to him when he 
ended with a question. 

Dr. Gedfrey apologized abstractedly for 
this, and William relapsed into a silent 
and injured surprise, which lasted until 


| they turned into the garden of Stoke Vere 


‘Yes, | suppose I can | 


Rectory. 
flowery now on this May afternoon than 


| it bad been when Dr. Meredith had ridden 


over 'o see Mr. Swinton four weeks before, 

The neat, middle-aged servant wh» 
opened the door in answer to Dr. God 
frey’s ring, hesitated a moment at the sight 
of a strange face. 

“T am Dr. Meredith's assistant,’ Dr. 
Godfrey said briefly. With a glance atthe 
cart aud William the maid’s besitation 
vanished, 

“This way, please, sir,’’ she said, and Dr. 
Godtrey followed ber half-way down the 
lomg passage through which Kose Swinton 
herself bad preceded Dr. Meredith on that 
evening four weeks before, and then up a 
short flight of stairs to a landing with two 
doors. The nearer of these the maid 
opened, and with the announcement: 
“The doctor, if you please, Miss Rose,’’ 
stood back to let the young doctor go in. 

Althea Godfrey entered a simali, cheer 
ful looking room, with a modern imitation 
of an oak wainscot running round it for a 
dado. It was furnished conventionaliy 


| enough, and chairs and tables alike were 


covered with the miscellaneous odds and 
ends of a girl’s pursuits—racquelts, music, 
work-things, seemed to spread theinss! ves 
everywhere in untidy confusion. There 
wasa large fire in the grate, warm May 
afternoon as it was, and in @ basket-chair, 
drawn as close to the fire as possibile, was 
Rose Swinton, with a shaw! over her 
shoulders, 

She was wearing a cotton dress which, 
though tumbled, was quite as sumartly 
made as the blue serge in which she had 
received Dr, Meredith, and her pretty 
brown hair showed signs of having been 
very recently twisted afresh into its ela 
borate coils and curls. Her face was 
flushed with a very bright color, and her 
blue 6yes shore with a feverish light. 

With the very first movement of tue 
door she had hastily raised herself from a 
crouching posiiion, and turned her face 
towardsit. Her 6ye6s were tierefore full 
on Dr. Godfrey st her entrance. 

A flush aimazsd locowmprenension 
shot into them; A‘thea saw that. And she 
Saw something wore; sOoinéething wore was 
very Visibie in RK 


of 


h03e Swinton’s eyes, and 
that something was keen disappointment 
“I don’t understand,” she said hesitat 
IDgiy and aimost irtly 8s Dr. Mere 
a ih away 4 
lam I Me ~ $415 
nave 1010 iD Di) S p.ace 
Althea Godfrey spoke with a Cuilling 


preci#ion which seeined to create then and 


'traceson her face. 


stinct with it, in too strong a measure to 
ot it be mistaken for a moment by the 
other for the petulance of ill-health. 

Althea’s professional! inspection had left 
Her expretsion had 
become very set, and that antagoniam 
ssemed to pervade every feature. Her 
voice was even more chillingly measured 
than before as she said with apparently 
unnecessary em phasis: 

“Very busy? Oh, no, vot specially so,” 

“Oh!” 

The interjection contained a variety of 
emotions, {pn which, perbaps, a decidedly 


_ mortified vanity was thestrongest. Althea 


It was still brighter and more. 


scrutinized her patient calmly and merci- 
loesiy with a covert gleam in ber eyes, 
while Rose Swinton dragged her thick 
shawl more closely round her witb an irri- 
tated gesture. 

The movement, slight as it was, served 
to awake in Althea her professional in- 
stincts. 

‘‘Miss Swinton,” she said coldly and 
firmly, ‘‘l think we had better come tothe 
pcint. May I ask you to tell me what is 
wrong with you ?”” 

The curt professional tone was not with- 
out effect on Rose Swinton, She pulled 
berself languidly up in her chair, and 
looked at the young doctor witb a half- 
ec ncealed deference, 

‘I’m sure I can’t think,’ she began in 
an aggrieved tone. ‘It was father who 
wrote to Dr. Meredith. He’s out now,” 
aided Mr. Swinton’s daughter parenthe- 
tically. “I’ve caught a cold, I think.” 

‘Can you account for it in any way?” 

‘No. Unlessit was Thursday afternoon.” 

“You were out in the rain ?”’ 

“IT had some people to tennis; it pelted 
—you know how it pelted on Thursday; 
and Bob Wallis—do you know the Wal- 
lises ? They are at Ring ways— Bob Wallis 
is rather a good sort.”’ 

“No,” 

The monosyllable was very curt and 
clear. 

‘*Well, he propossd tbat we should play 
just the same, for a lark, you know; and it 
really was a most awful lark. We were 
drencbhed,”’ 

“Ab!” Althea’s eyebrows were raised 
sharply as she spoke, and her gray 6ye 
beneath them were full of sarcasm. “I 
only hope, MissSwinton, that the enjoy- 
ment you derived at the time may prove & 
compensation to you, for I do not think 
you will find the result give you much 
pleasure,”’ 

Althea’s curt tone grew even more curt 
a* she put to her patient a few searcbing 
technical questions. 

“Can't you do anything?” said the girl 
fretfully, when the questions were ended. 
“It’s simply hateful to feel so seedy. I'm 
never seedy. And 1! must be all right 
morrow; I’m going over to the Wallis’ © 
lunch tor a return match, and father wan 
me to take the choir practice in the even- 
ing, too.”’ 

“You wiil not think of going out until 
I give you leave. I will seud you some 
thing directly | get back. And Dr. Mere 
ditb or I will sse you to morrow.”’ 

Althea wade a movement as if she meant 
to rise from her chair; but Rose Swinton, 
who bad been looking sullenly inw the 
fire during the cartly-expressed com 
mands, turned her head sharply 4 the 


inention of Dr. Meredith’s name, and A’ 

' e 

1a, scarcely knowing exactiy WwW) sb 
lid 80, established herself again in 

very 


‘You said Dr. Meredith was Dot 


busy just now?’ 
J did,’”’ 








The answer was not an encouragement 
to pursae the subject, but Rose Swinton 
apparently ignored that circumstance. 

“He has you to help him,” she remarked. 
«How long bave you been bere, Dr. —— | 
did not catch your name?” she added in- 
differently. 

“My name is Godfrey.” 

Althea bad grown accustomed in the past 
four weeks to this half statement, and had 
made it quite calmly innumerabie times, 
Bot at this moment she spoke the short 
syllables with an intense aggressiveness. 

“| have been in Mary Combe four 
weeks,’ she added, 

“Have you?” Rose Swinton’s tone was 
dry. She could not have explained the | 
burning desire she suddenly felt to be dis. | 
agreeable to Dr. Meredith’s assistant. She | 
“pated bim”’ she said to herself. ‘‘A per- | 
fectly hateful young man” was the de. | 
signation sbe had given Althea in herown | 
mind. | 

«, wonder I have not heard Dr. Mere- 
dith speak of you,” she continued. 

“Have you seen Dr. Meredith since my 
arrival, then?” 

The question was very blandiy asked; 
and the snappish tone of Rose Swinton’s | 
“No, | bave not,’’ was oddly incongru- | 
ous, | 

There was a moment's pause, and the 
two pair of eyes stared into the glowing | 
fire. . 

They formed, iudeed, acurious contrast, | 
as did the faces to which they belonged. 

In Althea Godfrey’s, every feature was 
setand fixed. In Rose Swinton’s wavesotf | 
angry, uncontrolled irritation swept visi- 
bly over the mobile girlish face, 

“You’rea friend of Dr. Meredith’s, | 
suppose ?”’ 

“Pave you anyone to look after you ?”’ 

The two questions broke the pause sim- 
uitaneously. A significant testimony as | 
to which was the stronger of the two indi- 
vidualities was given by the fact that Rose 
Swinton, after a moment’s hesitation, did 
not repeat her decidedly inquisitive ques- 
tion, but answered the other with a cer- 
tain sullen meek ness. 

“To take careof me!’ she said. ‘Yes 
of course, Emily looks after me. She 
showed youin. She has been here since | 
wasacbild. Didn’t you know thatI am 
alone here with father?’ she added, in | 
an aggrieved tone which arose from the 
reflection that she had certainly not been 
much discussed with the young doctor. 
“But I don’t want taking care of!’’ she 
said angrily. ‘I tell you IJ shall be all 
right to-morrow !”’ 

“That remains to be seen,’’ said Althea 
composedly, rising meanwhile decidedly 
from her chair. ‘Good afternoon,”’ she 
continued, with cold suavity. 

* 


a 

Althea returned tothe surgery. There 
her pose and face both changed. The for- 
mer grew suddenly very rigid, like that 
uf a person who is prepared to meet a strain 
of some sort. The latter which had been 
slightiy flushed when she came up to the 
door, became very pale. 

Bat an instant Jater, in odd contrast to 
the palior, a great wave of em tion rose on 
it, and infused into every feature a strong 
sentient passion of some sort. Under this 
influence her sombre gray eyes burned 
brilliantly, and her set mouth changed 
into curves which she kept in control with 


evident difficulty, while her hand 
clenched and unclencbed itself almost 
nervously. 


Five minutes passed; at the expiration 
of that time, the door from thé surgery in- 
to the sitting room was opened with a 
quick click, and Dr. Meredith bimseif em- 
érged from it, 

“Well?” he said. 

Althea, who was hidden from his sight 
by the other door, took two steps forward 
into the room, shut the door behind ber, 
and turned sharply tohim. At his voice 
all the new emotion in her face had inten- 
sifed suddenly, and yet ber pose, as she 
stood lacing bim, with one band resting 
pre a table, was curiously fixed anc 
Tigid, 

He scanned ber fur a minute with appar- 
6n'ly careless interest. 

“You’ve come back from Stoke Vere, of 
course!’ he exclaimed, ‘*What about Rose 
Swinton ?? 

Althea did not answer immediately. She 
Suddenly pulled out a chair and sat down 
oD lt rather heavily. Dr. Meredith did 
hot seem to notice the movement, but her 


suse he did notice. 
“Well!” he said almost sharply. 
What’s wrong? What did you think of 
8 itanytbing serious? 
6a lifted her face; since she sat down 
40 been staring steadily at the st 
acklead of the grate, which was just 


ositeto her. Her eyes were like two 


creat burning stars in her pale face. 


| @Xpressive of horror, 


“It will be, 1 imagine,” she ssid, ina» 
short, icy tone. 
appears to ccurt illness; she has carefully, 
now, taken every precaution te ensure an 
attack of pleurisy; and a sharp attack too, 


if I'm not i istaken,” she added em phati- | 


cally. 
“Pleuriay !’ Dr, 


sbred of constitution about ber, for all her 
Outward show of health! 
you come to that conclusion, Thea, pray ? 
What are the Ssyinptoms you are going 
upon ?”’ 

Althea gave him, in the stoniest and 
most stolid business-like tone, the tech. 
nical details of the case. 

“Ah!” he acid, when he had heard her 
through, which did not take long, for her 
account was cs short as it could be made, 
consistently with coherence;‘‘i’1! send over 
at once, of course, with what you have 


| ordered; and to-morrow we bad better, one 


of us, go to Stoke Vere the first thing after 
break fast.’’ 

Quite suddenly, and with a very hasty 
gesture, Althea rose from her chair and 
pushed it aside. 

“There is no need to say ‘one of us,’”’ 
she s:id, in the same icy tone in which she 
had spoken throughout. ‘You will have 
the goodness to go to Stoke Vere yourself, 
as early as you wish—betore daylight if 


| you like”; sh6 broke off with a sbort laugh. 


‘But it is you and not I who go, please. | 
came bere on purpose to say this to you; 
to tell you that I entirely decline toattend 
Miss Swinton after to day. You will please 
consider yourself wholly and solely re- 
sponsible for the case,”’ 

She laid her hand heavily on the top 
rail of ber chair as she ended. Dr. 


“Miss Rose Swinton | 


Meredith's tone was | 
“And there isn’t a 
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simple process, She left the door always, 
as she had 6xplained very early in the pro 
ceedings, ‘‘on the jar; 80 as you can go in 
and out as you wish, sir.’’ 

It was “‘on the jar’? now; rather widely 
#0, as if waiting for Althea’s return. She 
entered therefore without touching it, and 
in the like silence entered her own room, 
the door of which was also slightly open. 


She pulled it together behind her, but ap- 


What makes | 


parently she did not realize the fact that 
she bad not c!osed it; indeed, she seemed 
to realize absolutely nothing as she crossed 


| the little room and flung herself heavily 


into au arm chair in the corner farthest 
from the window. 

Exactly opposite to herown door, on the 
other side of the very narrow passage, was 
another door, and this last was the en 
trance to Mrs, Johnson’s ‘best room." 

This was scarcely worthy of ite impos 


ing name, for it was in reality nothing but | 


a strip cut off from the shop, with arather 
small back window looking out on what 
Mrs, Johnson considered a very dull pros- 
pect com pared to that of the Mary Combe 


street; namely, that of her neatand flowery | 


little bit of back garden. 


But when circumstances in the form of | 


uncertain trade, and many smal! represen- 
tatives of the house of Johnson, had in- 


' duced Mra. Johnson to devote her best 


Mere. | 


dith stood looking at ber with wonder in | 


his eyes. 


‘*] don’t see why you should be so anx- | 


| lous to impress this on me,” be said, in a. 
“There really is | 


dull, bewildered voice. 
no need tor this vehemence, | will, of 
course, take the case, In fact, I had no 
thought of doing otherwise I only asked 
you to go this afternoon because it was 
absolutely impossible for me to go myself. 
J should bave preferred to go, and quite 
intended to have done so. I thought | 


| made that plain to you this afternoon.”’ 


downstairs room to lodgers, she bad de- 
cided, and so put the case before her bhus- 
band that healso had 
must appropriate this slip of a room for 
her own ends. 

She could not, she said trenchantly, ‘do 
with nothing but the kitchen for best.’”’ 
Whereupon Mr. Johnson, being a thor- 
oughly accommodating person, had re- 
moved thence several odds and ends of 
his steck in trade, which was chuaracter- 
ized by his wife as “lumber,” and she had 
forthwith, having duly prepared it by 
many days of cleaning, placed therein 
thatselection of simart chairs, antimacas- 
sars, and China ornaments, which were 
either too good for, or superflucusin the 
lodger’s room, and had consecrated the 
sanctum thus made tothe very highest of 
high days. Such an era had occurred on 
this very afternoon, ard in this wise. 


Mra. Green had for two days an indi- 


| vidual staying in ber house who was va- 


In his surprise at her manner, he was | 


speaking with a forcibleness that was a 
trifle measured, and Althea broke sharply 


iu on his last words with another short | 


j4ugh that was both dry and harsh. 

‘Perfectly so! Thank you!” she said 
“Perfectly plain, you madeit! Yoa need 
not trouble to explain any further, J quite 
understand, I assure youl You also un- 
derstand, I think.”’ 

Retore Dr. Meredith had bad time to an 
swer, Althea turned and walked rapidly 
out of the room without anotber word or 
look. 

Dr. Meredith stood fixed to the spot 
where she had left him for some three mi- 


| these occasions had 


nutes. There he flung himself into the. 
chair she had sat in, and decided with a. 


sigh that waa rather more like a groan, 
that ‘“Thea’s idiotic behavior was going to 
turn her brain now.”’ 

He might well groan, poor man! If any 
one knowing the circumstances had asked 
bim what he meant todo, bow he meant 
to bresk up this untenable situation, he 
would have confessed his utter inability to 
answer. He would have said that there 
was nothing to be done; he might possibly 
have expressed his utterly hopeless long- 
ing for some ‘deus €x machina” to do 
what he could not hope to do. 

He littie dreamed that bad he only 
known how to listen he might this very 
day bave heard in the far distance the 
chariot wheels of that same rescuing and 
approaching deity. But being a mortal 
only, and @ man only, which is to be 
doubly a mortal as far as the limits of in- 
tuition are concerned, he neither listened 
nor heard. 

His simply rose from his chair with a 
strong word or two, and rang the bell in 
a manner which threatened to pull it 
down, and brought Mrs, French in, pant- 
ing for breath, to enquire the reason, and 
thereupon to expiain, in & somewhat 
quivering manner, that the dinner was, as 
yet, ‘nothink like ready, sir.’’ 

Althea Godfrey meanwhile had walked 
rapidly through Dr. Meredith’s garden, 
and even more rapidly up the Mary Combe 
herrooms. Not one pause did she 


atreet to 
make; not one look did she give on one 
side or the other; it was apparently simply 
frou the cor atraiIning force of babit that 
he ftea er! ead t return the cordia 
y € ew pex 
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Tohnson dispensed with the necess ty f 


giving her lodger 4 latch key by & very 


guely described by Mary Combe as ‘“‘com- 
pany from London.”’ 

Asa matter of fact, the mysterious en- 
tity was Mr. Green’s niece, a parlormaid 
in respectable service in Kensington, who 
came to Mary Combe about once in every 
two years tor her holiday. As several of 
taken place within 
comparatively recent memory, it might 
have been expected that Jane Chase's ar- 
rival would have worn out its attendant 
excitement. 

But such was by no means the case. The 
halo caused to shine around the worthy. 
young woman by the words “from Lon 
don”’ never lessened; and during her stay 
she wa*,to the feminine population of 
Mary Combe, end to some of the sterner 
sex also, amuch respected oracieé, whom 
every one Btrove atonce to consult and to 
honor. 

Mrs. Johnson, a8 becaine Mrs. (sreen's 
“own cousin,’ took a prominent part in 
the last duty; and on this occasion had in- 
deed gone 80 far as to give an invitation to 
the aunt and niece “to drink a cup of tea’’ 
at least a week before the iatter had ar- 


rived. It bad been duly accepted, and fi- 
nally srranged to take place that very 
evening. ° 


The cup of tea bad now been partaken of 
some two hours earlier, and the trio in 
Mrs. Johnson's best room were at present 
solacing their souls with social intercourse, 
In the heat of conversation, toa, and the 
weather, the little “best room’’ had be 
come very oppressively hot, and Mrs, 
Johnson, who was sitting near the door, 
had pushed it for the sake of coolness, 
slightly open. 

Just before Althea’s silent entrance in- 
to her own room, a sort of crisis had ar- 
rived in the conversation. Jane Chase, an 
alert, thin young woman of twe ty-nine or 
thirty, with @ good carriagé, had Ulscoursed 
t#her twoopen-mouthed jisteners of all 
the subjects her well-stored brain con 


tained 
She had lavished on them agiuch authen- 
ticinformation, gathered by her from a4 
society paper in the waste paper basket of 
her mistress’ drawing room, concerning 
the private sentiments afthe Royal Fam 
ly about @ach others actions she had 
given a sketchy t terrifying 6 « 
irrent radical j 4, 4S 
through the me , - 
ner tab!¢ Verse 
master, and ane ha yA 
learnedly on the Very sles , 
fashionable dress, kindly examplifying 


decided, tbat she | 


-_ 


°° 


the same by standing up, that wer hearers 
might see on her own person this pink of 
| modern perfection in attire. 


And on this climax had fallen a pause— 
| ® pause during which Mra. Gireen sat in 
| proud enjoyment of her niece’s powers as 
| an entertainer, while Mrs. Johnson fidget- 

ed on her chair, most anxious, both for 
| the sake of self-respect and repayment, to 
| find some topic of interest belonging to 
| Mary Combe. 

Suddenly something seemed to strike 
| ber, and she said abruptly: 

“You know | told you, Miss Chase, 
when we was havin’ our tea, of our new 
| lodger ?’ 

Jane Chase gave a polite acquiescence, 

“1 told you,’’ continued Mra, Johnson, 
“that ho was a ‘sistant, but I don’t think 
| | eaid anything about our new doctor as 
he's ‘sistant to.”’ 

“No?” said Miss Chase, endeavoring to 
| infuse into her voice some of the graceful 
| interest she had observed in her mistreas’ 


| use of that monosyllable to callers, ‘No, 
you didn't, Mra, Jobnson.”’ 
Mrs. Johnson's eyes brightened. Here 


at least was a fresh topic, Then they dark- 
ened as quickly, 

“Very like your aunt bas told you all 
there is to say,’ she remarked dejectedly. 

“That I’ve not!’ said Mra. Green ener- 
| getically. “Lain’t told Jane nothing! 1 
don’t never seem to think of nothing when 
she’s here.’’ 

“Well, he's new since you was last in 
Mary Combe, Miss Chase; quite new our 
doctor is!’ The possibilities of her sub- 
Joct were rapidly unfolding themselves to 
Mrs. Johnson's mind, and she was grow- 
ing volubly enthusiastic. “You remem- 
ber old Dr. Garraway?’ she went on, in 
the tone of one who wishes to heighten her 
hearers interest by ample detatl; “you re- 
momber him, Miss Chase? He as might 
have let people die before he'd get to their 
houses, so slow be was, with his years, and 
nearly poisoned Johu Rowe with givin’ 
him the wrong medicine ‘long of being 
half asleep at the time. That was last time 
you was here, or just before?” 

‘Just before,” said Miss Coase politely. 

“Well, be died about @ year ago; and it 
was # good thing for the parish he did. 
And it’s about nine months pow since our 
new doctor come; Dr. Meredith, bis name 
ia”? 

Mra. Jolnson’s voice was of a penetrat- 
ing lone, and a8 #bhe spoke the last sentence 
she unconsciously raised it. The words 
Hoated distinctly across the passage into 
Aithea’s room, 

Althea sat up in herchair half abstract 
edly, apparently roused by the name from 
Whatever she had been dwelling on in her 
dark, lonely corner, and brushed her sete rt 
hair impatiently from her forehead, as if 
she were trying to roalize exactly what it 
was that had roused her, 

“Yes,”’ continued Mra. Johnson: “and 
4 real new doctor he is; as different from 
the old one as light from darkness, and as 
pieasant when you send for him! But 
there, Mra, +#reen, you can speak to that, 


You'v6 seen more o’ Dr. Meredith tin ili 


ness nor me,”’ : 

The rheumatic attack to which Mra. 
(ireen bad alluded in that memorable con- 
versation with Mra. A'len terminated by 
Thomas Beujanin’s choking and Dr. Goc- 
frey’s Appoarance, Was, 80 LO speak, « 
Standing dish in the feast of mental re 
search which her conversation laid before 
her friends, and it needed only the sligh-, 
lest of invitations to make it press it on 
their attention, 

At the welcome Cpening thus provided 
she grasped instantiy, and for the next 
ten minutes the other (wo were entertained 
with @ recital by no means succinet of how 
the attack had come on, developed, and 
decreased, together with Mra. Gireen's con 
vorsation with Dr. Meredith on each of bis 
Visits la each stage of her sufferings. 

Mra. Johnson and Miss (nase listoned 
with faces each in their way 6k pressive of 
ionging for the end: 
aud @8 #000 44 Ler friend, by the ineans of 
4 bréoathioss sigh, gave an intiination that 
the harrowing and instructive account was 


politely concealed 


closed, Mrs. Johnson took up the word 


again. 
“He's as nice as hecan be, in illness or 
out of it'’ she said sententiously. ‘There's 
only one thing he wants, to my mind.” 
And what is that?’ asked Miss Chase. 
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A Girl of To-Day. 





Noor to painted celling. The smart 
net were in porsession of the stalla, 
for anybody who conmdered bimeelf to 
be ‘aomebody' could not consent to be 


i Var oly was full from crowded 


absent when Val Deloraine waa to take 
the leading part in Cosmero’s new play 
Bapoctation, for once, failed to meet with 
disappotntiment, for the actor possessed 
all the gifts that win admiration from 
bright eyes, and from the sterner judg 
mentof dramatic critics 


There was « rapture Of applause at the 


end of the Orat act Again and sgain 
Delorsine was called before the curtain 


He was a model of physical beauty, with | 
well-knit limbs and sharply cut features, | 
There was # suggestion of bidden power | 


In bis carefully- restrained yesturos, com- 
bined with perfect grace, and as he bowed 
hia acknowledgments, with the whole 
house as it were lying at bis feet, he looked 
as proud «8 any adventurer who has 
Clhuobet unexpectedly to the top of the 
tree, 

“Magnifieent!’ whispered Lady Theo 
breathlessly, in afever of admiration, ‘1 
positively must Know the man, Heise too 
utterly delicious,” 

‘Get your brother to introduce him,” 


Minnehe Carteret sald in the biasee tone of | 


a girl who has been through three seasons, 
Nhe never excited herself about anything, 


and was as lyuiphatic as a stranded jelly- | 
fish this she considered the super essence | 


of retinement, 

“Mv brother! Tmight Just as well ask 
a bobby to pute up to picking pockets.’ 

“Walt till you meet bit somewhere.” 

“Notl,” scornfuliy; ‘he bas given mes 
new rensation., Tm quite mad about him, 
I must see bin tomorrow,’ 

“Much better not. Wait.” 

“You absurdity! What would be the 
good of waiting U!l 1 didn’t care?” 

“Your jipulses never last.’’ 

“That perhaps is providential, but 
whilet they last I like to give them free 
play.’ 

“Ten’t that rather risky?" languidly 

Lady Theo laughed in a whisper. 

“They breek the prose of life with 
flashes of excitement I couldn't live 
without them 

“Llike prose; is «a ievel road, so nice 
and easy to walk on,.’”’ 

“You are nothing but @ mummy. No 
berves, no feelings, no emotions, no pas- 
sions; whilst I—l’m quivering to my 
fnyer tips, brimful of them all. Hush, 
he is coming!’ in an awed tone, as if a 
celestial being were in the act of dropping 
through the blue muslin skies of the 
scenery 

Lady ‘Theo always acted on ber im 
pulses, as aw perfect saint follows out the 
dictates of bis conscience, Before she went 
to bed, she wrote a note in her peculiarly 
erratic band On @ lerra-co ta sheet of rough 
paper. 

“12, Berkeley Square, 

“DKAR SIR 

“Your acting carried me out of 
myself | should like to know if your 
personality would Lave the saune effect on 
me. J stall be at bome to-morrow at half 
past four, 

“Yours, 

“THEODORA MOUNTFORKST.”’ 


Curiosity and a cab brought Val De 
raine to Berkeley Square at a Quarter 


five He expected to see a d and 4 
tig specimen of the new Wothel who 
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{HE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Hie had come to be amused and revolted, 
he stayed to be charmed and wonderfully 
interested. He was a man of good posi- 
tion, who bad only taken to the stage be 
cause be knew that he could act—a most 
unusual reason, If we can believe dramatic 
agepts. Asan actor he had been thrown 
amongst women of a'l sorts, and he 
thought that be knew thei down to the 
ground. In this he was mistaken, al- 
though his mistakes were rare. How could 
agirl who looked everything that a girl 
ought to send him a note like the one In 
his pocket? 

He puzzled over this fora time, but he 
forgot it as an hour passed away. Her 
voice was delightful, soft as a dove's; her 


laugh low, but infectious in its almost | 


childish bilarity, and ber gray eyes pro- 
duced @ distinct impression every time 


whe iifted her long lashes and looked in | 


his direction. He told himself that be 
wished to study her psychologically; and 
that was the reason why he asked permis 
sion to call again, after he had spent an 
hour inthe rose satin boudoir, although 
he had only five minutes to spare when 
he came in, 

“If you want to find mé alone, come on 
Thursday,’ she said sweetly. ‘That is 
the day that | reserve tor my particular 
friends,”’ 

There was some audacity in the gir. cer 
tainly, and he felt emboldened to say, 
‘But | don’t want to find a heap of other 
fellows bere "’ 

She laughed a little ‘Don’t be afraid. 
I take mny friends like pills—one at once 
Besides, | want to study you.” 

Just what he wanted to do by ber, It 
promised to be capital sport studying each 
other, and he weptaway bugely delighted, 

Lady Theo nodded at her own reflection 
in # Venetian mirror. She considered 
that her impulse had landed her ip a good 
thing —a weekly lteteatete with the man 
whom all London was raving about. It 
was infinitely better than the last one, 
which made her juipp out of her brougharu 
and plunge into the midst of a mob in 
Hiyde Park, just to see what “demon 
strating’’ felt like close to it, 

. A policeman bad to resede her, balf- 
crushed and wholly disgusted, with bad 
tobacco puffed into her eyes, sharp elbows 


|} dug into her sides, and jeering remarks 


poured into ber shrinking ears, Panting 
and furious, she was dragged out by that 
carciul constable, who conducted ber with 


| fatherly kindness to the carriage waiting 


atthe rails, and scolded her severely on 
the way. 

“7 wanted (o 66 What a demonstration 
she said meekly, 

“Weil enough from a winder, but 
Inighty unpleasant at close quarters,’’ be 
emsured her trom the depths of his own 
experience, “Don’t you ever come near 
one agaip.’’ And the advice was so good 
that she took it. 

She had an impulse once to go out in 
the middie of the night to see if there 
were any casuals lying about in the parks 
or Trafaigar Square, as depicted in the il- 
lustrated papers; but by the time she 
reached the fret lamp-post at the corner of 
Parliament Street, her walk had been so 
casually interrupted that she fled bome in 
a belated crawler, with hot cheeks and 
fluttering pulses. She kept silence about 
this adventure—that Is to say, she only 


and to no males, 
Oo another occasion she saw a pnumber 





casion that she never adopted the same 
line again. 

Her inst impulse was bearing such pleas. 
ant fruit that she was in quicea biatant 
state of self-satisfaction for several weeks. 
Bot after a while a cloud came. The 
‘dailies’ all contained a paragraph on the 
approaching departure of Val Deloraine 
for New York with the rest of Mr. Grims- 
by’s company. It was strange that be bad 
kept this news a secret from ber, apd she 
meant to give bim a good ecolding on the 
first opportunity. The next Thursday 
she began as soon as be was seated. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that you were 
going to America?” she asked, witb a 
sidelong glance from under ber heavy 
lashes. 

“Am I going?” he said slowly. “You 
haven't told me yet.”’ 

What did he mean? A delicious thrill 
ran through every nerve—the sensation 
was perfectly delightful. 

“If you are tired ot London and of your 
friendsa——”’ she began tentatively. 

“You know tbat 1 am not,”’ eagerly, bis 
face lighting up as it he were throwing 
heart and soul into bis part. 

She was rather frightened at the pace 
they were going, and caught ber breath, 
as she played witb a bunch of violets. 

“You are too atabitious, You want 
your fame to reaeb to the other side of the 
Atlantic,’’ reproacbfully. 

“A fig for any actor’s fame! It’s less 
than nothing to me,” still with bis glow 
ing eyes fixed on ber small face, watching 
every variation of expression. 

“Then it's money,” in a tone of pre- 
tended contempt. 

‘Money can neither bold me nor send 
me off,’’ stooping to pick up the violets 
which she had dropped. 

“Then you are unlike every one else,’’ 
with @ little laugh. ‘I adore money be- 
cause it gives me everything | want.’’ 

“Can it give you friends?’ feeling 
chilled and once more critical. 

“Scores of them.’’ 

“Happiness?” 

‘Yes, for it makes jife too utterly deli- 
cious,’’ 

‘*Health ?”’ 

“It can’t give me what I have, but it can 
help me to keep it,”’ glorying in the per- 
fection of ber own organization. 

Her supreme selfishness disgusted him. 
Val Deloraine was well known for his 
widespread generosity. Money came to 
him in a magnificent salary, but he spent 
it royally, and those who swelled the 
ranks of the ‘‘failures’”’ had reason to bless 
his success, 

Lady Theo had no altruistic proclivities. 
She was a lovely little egotist, supremely 
content with her surroundings, asking 
nothing of this fin de siecle period but a 
continuation of ail the good things which 
life had already given her. Had she a 
heart anywhere under that network of 
gold embroidery? He doubted it, and yet 
stayed on, without the resolution to tear 
himself away. He knew that Grimaby, 
his manager, was tearing bis hair, that his 


name was being execrated in every form | 


of opprobrious language by those who 
were waiting for bim, but he stayed till 


the clock struck the hour and smote bis | 


conscience. Then he stood up and held 
out his hand. She put hers into it, and 


| his fingers closed tightly upon it. 
mentioned tt to one or two she-friends, | 


of people disappearing through the door | 


of w grave-looking edifice near the Edge- 


wars Road, and, moved by curiosity, | 
she stopped the carriage, sprang out, and | 


followed in with the last comers. Sbe 
heard a monotonous voice reading out in 
rather « nasal twang, 80, concluding that 
a service had begun, she flopped down on 


her knees in a burry and crossed herself, | 


according to hér usual practice, The next 
moment, @ rough hand grasped her by 
the shoulder and forcibly induced her to 
rise. A harsh voice said in a fierce whis- 
per : 

“You've only come here to insult ue, 
Go out.” 

‘Tell me where Il am?’ she asked, for 
ber curiosity was unquenchabie, 

He told her where she had veen, for he 
hurried her along at such @ rate that bis 
answer was given on the outside steps : 
“In a Jewish synagogue.” The angry 
contempt in his eyes made her shrink into 
herself; but she laughed aloud when she 
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‘You are in @ great burry.’’ 
“Hurry ?’’? he repeated as he laughed. 
“The rehearsal will be more thao half 


over. I must be off, or Grimsby will hang | 


bimseelf.’’ 

‘You won't go to America?’ she said, 
with a sudden glance straight up into his 
handsome, puzzled face, 

“But I thought you advised it,’’ feeling 
the effect of her gray eyes in the furthest 
corner of his beart. 

“For your Own advantage, not mine.” 


“I care more about yours than my | 


own.’’ He knew that be was a fool, as hie 
heart throbbed like # school boy’s. 

‘That is so dear of you,”’ with the soft 
est smile. “Then of course you wili 
stay.’’ 

He said nothing, but kissed ber tiny 
hand and departed. In the hansom he 
pulled bimself together and called him- 
self an infernal idiot; but the epithet pro- 
ceeding from his own lipa bad no effect. 
Actors and actresses were in the worst of 
tern pers, but he smoothed the women 
Cowon after a fasbion of bis own, and the 
wen be ignored 

Ail the week his much-tried manager 
Was worrying to geéta decided auswer as i 
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and ready to heap any amount of dollars 
and adulations on bis head; on the other, 
a small aristocrat to whom he was , 
weekly amusement, nothing more. No 
| man with one grain of common-sense 
could hesitate between the two, and he 
told himself so with quite brutal franx. 
| ness; and yet the next Thursday toung 
him in Lady Theo’s boudoir at an earijer 
hour than usual, for he had promised 
Grimsby to give him bis final answer pe 
fore five o’ciock. 

As be looked round upon the flowers, 
the Louis Quinze lounges, the wali, 
draped with rose satin, be felt the room 
was a very appropriate setting for 
modern vaudeville. There were the told. 
ing-doors, too, through which the heroine 
ought presently totrip. One half was qi. 
ready sjar, and he heard & movement a 
of some one moving rapidly sbout—the 
| frou-frou of a silken skirt, and then the 

decided quick step of a man. 
| “That tellow Deleraine coming here 
| again?” It was Jack Mountforest’s voice, 
| which Val recognized at once, 

“Of course; itis Tbhursdey,’”’ said Lacy 
Theo cheerfully. 

“You will be jlanding yourself in a hole 
before long,’’ in a grumbling tone, “up. 
less you mean business.”’ 

“My dear boy, he’s only an actor,” 
loftily. ; 

“All the girls in London are gone on 
him,” gruffly. 

Val Deloraine waited to bear no more. 
He crept like a shoeless burglar out of 
the room, down the broad staircase aud 
acroes the hall, where by good luck be 
met noone. When he reached the pave 
ment, he drew a deep breath and uttered 
a thanksgiving iv the tone of a curse. 

“She will never guess what a tool I've 
been,’’ be said to himself with a grim 
smile, ‘It would be the primest joke for 
her if she only knew.”’ 
| Grimsby was made jubilant by the news 
| that he would not have to sail for New 
York without his own particular ‘‘star,” 
but Lady Theo looked the reverse of 
hilarious when she received a notevna 
silver salver instead of Val Deloraine 
with a bunch of violets in bis band. She 
thougbt it a very poor exchange, The 
note was sbort and to the point, so pointed 
in fact that it seemed to prick ber, 


“Raleigh Club. 








“Dear Lapy THEO, 

“Our comedy is played out, and 
the zest of novelty is gone. The most ex 
perienced actress could not bave played 
your part with a more charming sew- 
blance of reality; and my only regret is 
that you bave not been annexed by 
Grimsby to be the brightest star of bis 
company. Wesail for New York in the 
‘Oceania’ on the }2th. 

“Your ‘Thursday friend,’ 

“Vat DELOKAINE (of the Variety)” 





| She stamped her foot and tore the tbick 
note-paper into sbreds. ‘‘What does Le 
mean by it? 1 never told b'm to go. He 
| ought to have waited. Ob, to be deserted 
like an ordinary girl!’”’ And she began lo 
| sob. 
“Hullo, what’s up? And where's the 
, fascinating Val?’’ exclaimed Jack Moun'- 
| forest, as he looked in surprise round the 
room, 

Lady Theo sprang to ber feet. 

“Jack—I want to marry somebocy al 
once,’’? she cried, with the tears undricd 
on her flushed cheeks. ‘I’m in the wild 

est hurry. The troueseau mus! be ready; 

the lawyer’s business all over and dove 
with by the llth of next month.” 

“But who's the bridegroom ?" he asked, 
with a twinkle in bis eye, for be was quite 
accustomed to bis sister’s vagaries. 

‘Oh, that’s a detail. There are crowds 
/of men; I must choose one of them 

night.’’ 

_ “Awkward if be doesn’t pop.” 

“But be will,” drawing up her neck 
with a proud consciousness of ber ow" 
perfections. “I’d back myself to make 

any man propose ina quarter-of-au-hour. 

“Humph! But why this hurry?” 

“Hurry you call it, when l'vé waited 
till I’m nineteen and a balf! And, - 
old boy’’—her tone most couxing—"! 
should like it to be in all the papers 
morrow,”’ 

Jack gave a gasp. 

“Greet Scott! And the name 
bridegrcc uw a blaok !”’ 

“1 forgo. uat. It wouldn’t have been ® 
bad idea to keep one always handy,” 8 
cried refiectively. 
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tion, and half London agreed with 
Then he added more s6rious: 
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USES OF PAPER. 





tirely of paper. It has been rendered 

waterproof by a solution of quick- 
lime and other ingredients, and will seat a 
thousand people in comfort. 

The papier-mache dome of the new Ob- 
servatory building at Greenwich is the 
largest application of tbis material jor 
roofing purposes which has yet been 
made in any country. The whole roof, 
including the steel framework, weighs 
over twenty tons, and in any otber ma- 
terial would bave weighed much more. 


|" Bergen there is a church built én- 


_ 
ee 


The necessary lightness for a purpose such | 


as this, where the whole roof has to be 
capable of being revolved by mechanical 
means under the direct control of the ob- 
server, and by the expenditure of the 
amallest possible amount of energy on his 
part, bas not been attained by the sacrifice 
of any strength. 

A Breslau manufacturer has even built 
a factory chimney, fifty feet high, of 
blocks or bricks made of compressed paper 
pulp, joined together with silicious ce- 
ment. 

It is thus evident that there is no serious 
obstacle, in a constructive sense, to the 


extended use of paper for house construc. | 


tion, and asa building material it posses- 
ses numerous advantages, The properly 
prepared compressed paper boards are not 
nearly 80 inflammabie as wood, and by 
chemical means they can be entered ab- 
solutely fireproof, or the pulp cf which 
they are formed may in the first instance 
be made of incombustible substances, such 
a8 asbestos, 

Paper is likewise waterproof, or can be 
made so very readily by saturation with 
aspbalt, or in many other ways. 
resonator, aud consequently well adapted 
to prevent the passage of sound, and 
more especially is it a bad conductor of 
heat, while it is less aflected by changes of 
temperature than any other commonly 
used building material. 

An outline of one process for preparing 
paper pulp for the manufacture of bulid- 
ing waterial will suflicé to show the cari- 
ously heterogeneous mixture from which 
wonderfully strong, light, and durable 
building stot! is produced. Any ordinary 
stock used for paper-inaking may be em- 
ployed, and during the course of i s mani- 
pulation there is added to the pulp a solu. 
tion consisting of one part of starch, one 
part of gum-arabic, one part of bichromate 
of potash, and three parts of benzine, to 
forty-four parts of pulp. 

The paper made from this combination 
is coated with a cement inade of linseed 
oll and giué, and is then kept under heat 
and pressure for a week, so that tle 
boards way become thoroughly cured and 
seasoned. The sécondary ingredients and 
their proportions may be varied according 
to the precise nature of the finished pro- 
duct desired and the application intended 
to be made of it, and it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the time may 
come when not only the outer walls of 
houses but all their internal fittings and 
constructive decorations—doors and win- 
dow frames, mantelpieces, ceilings, and so 
on—will be made of paper, replacing 
wood to a great extent, and advantage- 
ously in many respects—notably in the 
entire absence of warping or sbrinking 
from heat, and cold, and dainp. 

For decorative purposes a material 
koown as ‘carton pierre,’’ or stone paper, 
is largely used where strength avd tough- 
ness are desired. Its preparation and 
manipulation are 80 simple as to be within 
the reach of the amateur decorator, as it is 
inade from paper Cultirgs boiled with 
give, tiour, plaster of Paris, and whiting, 
and then moulded into any desired shape. 

There is nothing to prevent paper, pre- 
pared as indicated, from being manufac- 
tured into furniture and household articles 
of every description. Biack walnut pic- 
ture-frames are made of it, and aré 80 
colored as to be indistinguishable from 
the genuine wood. 

In Paris there has been exhibited a 
piano, of which the entire case was made 
ot compressed paper, the hard surface of 
Which exbibited a brilliant cream-whie 
polish, richly ornamented with arabesy ues 
and floral designs, aud painted with 4 
miniature medallion. A well-known In 
dustrial journal recently gave its readers 
full instructions for tbe building of organs, 
all the pipes of which could be made of 
paper if so desired 


[he Berlin fire department rece y re 
iVed a remarkable add : ‘ 
nent D he forn f a fire . 
aye wi i ls @utire 
Body, wheels, poles, and & ¢ onl 4 
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beautifully finished, and while in J 
respect equal to wood, the weight is con- 
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*iderably leas—a point of much import- 
aucé in such a construction, securing 
Kreater prow ptness in reaching the seat of 
a fire. 

In France beakers and laborat: ry ves 
sels, capable or notwithstanding acids, 
ar6é now made of pvaper—the pulp from 
which are produced containing eighty-five 
per cent. of wood and fifteen per cent. of 
rags. Aller being dried, the newly- 
moulded veesels are put in a closed 
eylinder in connection with an air pump, 
~y means of which the air is drawn out of 
the pores, which are then filled by a 


varnish of resins, ether, and oils, while | 


subsequent chemical processes to which 
they are subjected render them fairly 
Strong, flexible, and impermeable to 
liquids, 

After this it is not surprising to find that 
Paper gas-pipes are vow being made. The 
material used for this purpose is manilla 
pap r, cutinto strips equalling in width 
the leng'h of pipe to be made. ‘These are 
passed through a bath of melted asphalt, 
and thea wrapped firmly round an tron 
core until the required thickness is at 
tained. Powerful pressure is next ap- 
plied, the outside surface is strewn over 
with sand, and the whole cooled in water. 
The core is then removed, and the outside 
of the pipe coated with a waterproof com- 
position. Tbese pipes are said to be per- 
fectly gas-tight, and to be much cheaper 
than iron pipes. 

Possitly the adoption of paper in some 
form for the manufacture of water pipes 
might save householders some of the an 
neyance arising from the bursting of pipes 
alter frost. An ingenious individua! is 
reported to have made tobacco pipes from 
payer, by moulding from pulp or by 
pressing superimposed sheets of absorbent 
paper into shape. In either case the neces 
sary resistance to burning bas to be pro- 
vided for by lining the bow! with porous 
earthenware. 

So far has the adaptation of paper to 
peculiar uses gone in the United States 
that paper boats are to be tried in the 
navy. ‘The material is a0 treated, that it 
is cluimmed that the boats may be suo- 
merged indefinitely without being any 
the worse, while they are as much as fifty 
per cent, lighter than theordinary wooden 
boats. In the States, also, they are said to 
be making paper telegraph poles, whic: 
are vastly superior to wooden ones in 
their power of resisting the deteriorating 
influences of the atmosphere and the 
ravages of insecta. 

A Swedish engineer bas invented a pa 
per match, and it has been proposed, if 
not actvally tried, to substitute a prepara- 
tion of paper tor the wood of lead pencils, 
to supply the deficiency in the supply of 
cedar wool now being telt. Artificial 
teeth bave been made from paper, and 
have been found to wear well. 

In Germany a great trade is done in 
paper bed quilts, which are said to be very 
warm and much cheaper than the ordi- 
nary kind, and another German invention 
takes the shape of paper stockings. These 
are made of a specially-prepared paper 
stock, and it is claimed for them that they 
have a very beneficial action on perspir- 
ing feet, absorbing the moisture as fast as 
it is formed and #9 keeping the feet dry 
and wari. The equable temperature 
they aid in maintaining in the shoes ls 
said to be a great preventive of colds, 

The ingenuity of the papor-maker, or 
the whole applied beneficially In all thee 
and many other curious and réemiarkabia 
direc'ions, has lent itself, In at jeast one 
way, to deception, The American genius, 
#o fruitful in trade tricks, has matched iis 
wooden hams and artificial coffee-beans 
by paper hosiery yarns. The audacious 
inventor has devised means by which 16 
ean form a strand of paper, polish it, give 
it a covering of woollen fibre, knit it Into 
goods, and then patin it ¢ ff on the hosiery 
trade. It so closely resembles genuine 
good woollen yarn, that at sight deception 
But use rapidly exposes the de- 
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porous when looked at against a slrong 
light. 

This necessarily brief outline of a large 
subject would be incoin plete without some 
reference to some of the remarkah'e trans 
formations which paper or its raw ma- 
terials undergo by the application of 
chemical science, 

Celluloid, a comparatively new product, 
which enters largely into commerce in an 
immense variety of articles of use and 
Ornament, is made directly from paper by 
transforming the cellulose of which it is 
mainly composed into gun cotton by satu- 
railing it with a mixture of sulphuric and 
nitric acids, After thorough washing the 
inass is reduced to pulp, and mixed with 
twenty to forty per cent, of its weight of 
caniphor, and thoroughly ground up. 

The pulp is spread out in thin #heeta 
which are subjected to great pressure un- 
til dry, when they are roiled tn heated 
rollers, from which they eome out in 
Olastic shéets capable of boing worked up 
in au Gndless number of forma. 

——— eee 

Lost.—A young Irishman in want of 1 
five pound note wrote to his uncle as fol 
lows : 

“Dear Uucle 
blush for shame while lam writing, you 
would pity me. Do you know why? ie 
cause ] have toask you for afew pounds, 
and do not know how to express myreif, 
It is impossible for me toteli you. | pre 
fer to die, I send you this by « messenyer, 
who wiil wait foran anawer. Kelieve me, 
my dearest uncle, your most obedient and 
affectionate nephew, ——. P.S.--Overcoime 
with shame for what I have written, | 
have been running after the messenger In 
order to take the letter trom him, bat I 
Hieoaven grant that 
something may bappen to st p him, or 
that ny letter immay get lost!’ 

The uncle was naturally touched, but 
was Oqual to the emergency. tle replied 
as follows 

“My dear Jack 
blush no longer, 
your prayer, The messenger lost 
letter. Your affectionate uncle, — 

—— - 

CHILDHOOD. —The qualitios that are the 

most attractive In childhood are not by 


-If you could see how | 


Console yourself, and 
Providence has heard 
your 


any means the most valuable in moaturity 
We look for determination, will, decialon 
of character, firmness in the mnan, 
fuse him our respect If he bave them not. 
But, when the child exhibits these quali 
ties, even in their incipient stayes, we are 
annoyed, and perbaps repulsed, 

Instead of rejoicing In his strength of 
will and guiding it into right channels, 
we lament it a8 # grievous faultin hin 
and a misfortune to us. Tt i4 the mieek 
and yielding child who cares not to ce 
cide anything for bimeelf in whom we de 
light, and whoss feeble will we innke 
feebler by Cenying iL al! 6xercise, 

Yet, when he grows upand onters the 


and re 


world and yields to temptation, ana pes 


haps disgraces Linnselt and tis family, we 
look at bim in imbecile wonder that ao 
good echiid should have turne 1 out to be 


80 bad aman, When, In truth, Die course 


has been only the natural outcome hilm 
past life and training. 
A 

A Nakkow Fscare.,—Lawyer A ‘I've 
gained my care, old boy, ond elilent 
escapes the balter,’’ 

Lawyer B.: “tlow did u doit 

Lawyer A “Now you «ask 6 « ba 
one, The ws bad been given tothe jury 
and they { been outa 
when they sent in « nintinie on mek 
ing for Instructions, It turned out 


they only wanted to ask # very trifling, 
irrelevant quesiion, They wirhed to Know 
if the senior counsel for the dels 
meaning me was émpioyed by ile 
fendant or assigned by tha gover: 

They were t {that I wea enyayert ! ' 
defendant Well, they returned ¢ wir 
room, and in jéees (han three minttes they 
again camé into court with 
quitting ny client on the ground of ti 


BO SUrprised ti ' 


a Vourcdiec! ne 


sanity. I never was 


life.’’ 
——_ - oo 


STANDING ALONE Thank Heave 


can stand alone! Can you? Are ¥ 
at the eod of your life surney? a 
you yet stood over the lead body « 
or child, snatched frou: you whet ‘ 
at the flood tide of happiness? Dia 
ever cCloBo your Weary 6YC4 thie 
dawn of # new {uy anil 4 
migot never iive st 
woumal t 
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‘Scientific and Useful. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y.—A simple method has 
j botographing @ person 
In five different attitudes all at once, so 
hat the aame picture gives five views of 
him. A background is made of two plane 
ipirrors, forming between them an angle 
of it degr, and placing the person at the 
Junction, Such ‘ail round” portraite will 
be uselul in criminology and anthropology, 
a4 well asin ordinary iile, 

ELECTRIC Lignts.—A simple device for 
starting and #topping the electric light 
from a distance has been brought out in 
Vaiis. It in similar to an electric bell 


been dey e@a ol 


| vlrewlt, only the bamimer of the bell, which 


is aliracted by the eleotro-magnet, is re 
placed by what may be described as the 
pointer of «a seale beam, When this 
pointer is attracted to one or other pole of 
tho magnet, the beam sways, and, by 
means of #& mercury contact, makes or 
breaks the circalt, 

GLAss,—According to a contemporary, 
OxyKen gas is coming into use in glass 
tuaking. When it is passed into the 
melted material everything is oxydized as 
far as possible, (he color is clearer, and the 
‘olNposition ts greatly more uniform, 
partly through the beat being evolved in 
the midst of the 1o#843 a8 well as commu- 
nicated to it from without. The amount 
ofoxygen used is from fifty to seventy 
cubse feet per ton of glass, and the pro- 
coms is #ald to eflect a considerable saving 
of time 

SAWDUSI noticeable feature in the 
hbardwoou operations of the lumbermen 
aud manulaclurorms is the strict economy 
Observed in the use of taterials, in 
with the methods that 
weed lo prevail in tie Nothing is 
ailowed lo go to waelo, and the dump pile 
is Unknown lie Sawdust is used for 
fuel, abd the titnher that cannot be used 


marked contrmmt 
lntila, 


is converted into firewood, in which form 
Ht finals 
No kind of tiinber that grows ta looked 
pon as worthions, and any kind of # log 


A Trendy market at] rotitable prices, 


the taster brings on has a value and will 
Dbrity Cash al the mill or railroad station. 


Farm and tbarden, 


Oyster SUE Oy ysier shells are vai- 
Uoless af a fertilizer, but when bu-nt they 
fas known as sbell line’ and 
pises of stone lime, though # 
larger quantity per Oyster 
Cliatieheiis, tuarbie, limestone and 


provide wha 
ar6 ured In 
acie is used, 


sliolin, 

chalk are nearly Of the #4ine com position, 

vein dierent formes of carbonate of Ime, 

he carbonic aid being driven off when 

the materials are burnt in wilinie kiln 
fain ¢ hAVEAI Most writers for farm 

Papers seem lo be agroed hat clover or 


Krars ie the Cheapest food that Logs can 


have. Yetrtho yleld of either clover or 


Kress is nol Pearly Bo wroal ad tliat from «a 


field { mn, Counting pratt aud todder. 


kiver be yvrvain of ay ol orm yield sur- 
ee weight most yleloa of pasture 
‘lover Or grass, bie corn hae cortainly 
more nutrition for tattoning than has the 
Kiase, (he boy's 4lomiacnk is trnueh suialiers 
than t ol other domestic anuigials, It 
hieeea | ! ! 1 (onceuiratod lori. 
SRR The iuutton breeda of sheep 
vrOow &o ra i ujpered with serubs mas 
teurgerine 4 wWhohave sLiimedd 
therm Sueh ‘ AN the Cinford Ue wi, 
Shropshire wre Hhatspehire lDbowns willl 
vain from ll Gunces to «a pound «a day the 
lire’ ear, if toresd by high teetding, It 
has been Gomeons Oty actual losta that 
jms toe ati tee iin Vaid LOO pounds 
Ve welgtit wien] Gays old, aud irnndivi 
In} rains, led forthe purpose i gaining 
AS ti hh a8 Proselole have reached S70 
1 rele when |! year i 
BeK boop [ne ¥Y best bee food for 
Winter ia pure w te hanes [hal seems 
tu ! ta ligeslible tuatter. 
on »¢t “ ! Y Ol @ Oarker 
‘ 4 ‘ * neoéssary (do 
taal On , Ng) use pure 
‘ ‘ j | 4is t' 6 best 
Ol esatul 
‘ ‘ f food, that 
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On Certaln Troubles, 

The late Louis stevenson tells, in one 
of his most charming papers, how he 
and two companions walked together 
daily for two months in holiday-times, 
aud daily talked with unabated zest, 
and yet, during the whole of the time, 
koarcely wandered beyoud two subjects 

theology and love. 

So fur as theoloyvy ise concerned, the 
essayist acknowlccdyed that the tre- 
queney of the discussion was partly due 
to the speakers berug Scotchmen, ** You 
cap keep nomen tony,” said he, “nor 
f! moral or theole- 
Ilowever that may 


Scotchmen at ail 
pieal discussion.”’ 
be, there 
popularity of love as a subject jor die 
The iight of 
the whole lite dies when love is done.’ 


is ue doubt of the unilayginy 
cussion and contidences, 


In those same papers on love-makiny 
by Louis Stevenson to which we have 
aliuded—papers im which Leyond bis 
wont he appeared to strive to be sur- 
prissuy rather than penetrating, lum 
nous apd comprehensive—he views mat 
riase with a fear that probably most 
mea fecl when thinking out the subject 
coo.iy and dispassionately. When he 
sees, says he, a raw youth and a green 
gir! fluted and fiddled, in a dancing 
measure, inte that most of serious con 
tracts, he is pot surprised that some 
make shipwreck, but thatany come to 
port. 

No folly on the part of thore who 
have loved but found un! appiness ought 
to turn aside our sympathy, for trom 
such: bearts disappointment sends forth 
the keener wail. It is so with unre 
quited affection, We 
realize how common is unreturned and 
atlachinents 


scidom stay to 


unsuspected love, Such 
may reat on a very slender basis of 
knowledge; they may be only creations 
of the imayination, and yet are none 
the less sufficiently real to pive venuime 
pain, 

Then there is the love acknowledyed 
on both 
pressed because prudence and duty are 
both ayaiustit The art of the novelist 
is often skilfully used to make us feel 


sides, but which must be sup- 


that true love overbears all other con- 
siderations Whatscever, When beset by 
distracting opposition both from friends 
aud fate, the lovers are depicted as sur- 


rendering themselves to the dictates of 


their hearts, yiving instinct its head, 
and so being brought out of all their 
troubles. 

The moral that is hinted, though it 
may not be formally set forth, is that 
love is lord. We should be SUTry LO say 
anything that would belittle in the least 
degree the deep and beautiful emotion 
that gives married life its sanctity, and 
on which the happiness of mankind i: 


in ft ‘ . ( 
chiefly built; but sacrifice is sometims 
wreater a tor memulilul even than 
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it—can failto know that long waiting 
for marriage is one of the trials to which 
steady-going serious jovers are spe cially 
lable. Ah, how many women have 
written to ua from time to time, telling 
how they fear the passing years that do 
net seem to bring the “‘put off’? mar- 
riage apy nearer, although they have 
been most surely engaged almost from 
yirihood! They feel life turning gray, 
and affection cooling down till it has 
lost all ite glow of romance, as bope 
becomes faint and suspicion cannot be 
entirely repressed. 

Nay, time, they feel, is gradually 
changing character; and, as they and 
their tardy lovers are living apart under 
differing conditions, circumstances are 
carrying them farther aeunder than 
bringing them nearer together. This 
torture of suspense ix far greater when 
love has only been partially expressed. 

We have frequently referred to this 
subject both in our essays and corre- 
spondence, because it is so often men- 
tioned by our readers, and because we 


feel that, except the disgraceful ruin of 
a woman's life by the selfieh passion of 


Man, there is DO Meanness sO abject as 
that of a man who bespeaks a worn 
love and icyality and then makes no 
eflort to redeem his promise, but lets 
the drifting years kill unfulfilled love. 

Sometimes one of love’s troubles arises 
from this indifferent drifting—leading 
people into marriage, instead of away 
tromit. They marry for no special rea- 

m. It their feeling was probed to its 
fouedation, it would be found that they 
marricd on no stronger impulsion than 
that they thought they might as well 
marry. 

Phe y are the kind of people who be- 
lieve—as Louis Stevenson put it—that 
it does not much matter whom you 
tarry, for, in fact, if you have made up 
your mind to it and once talked your- 
self fairly over, you can “pull it 
through”? with anybody. Now this may 
do passably well under two conditons, 
First, that these good folk are really 
If that be 
«Oo, there is no more to be said. But. 


as torpid as they imagine. 


secondly, if their nature is not steeped 
in this slumberons animal indifference, 
but is capable of waking to life, their 
happiness depends upon whether they 
Wake to a love of the right person, 
There is no doubt that in some of these 
cases of indifferent marriages love comes 
atlerwards: but sometimes it comes too 
late and is misplaced, and that is the 
vreatest of ail love’s troubles, 

Que of the most perplexing of love- 
troubles is that = instinctive jealousy 
which some devoted people especially 
men—feel, and which unfortunately is 
regarded by thoughtless women during 
the courtship period with something like 
pride. It is not uncotumon to see a wo- 
man taking as aspecial tribute to her 
seif watchiul attentions which are really 
partiy due to a pitiabl 
faith on the part of her admirer. 


weakness of 
A noble nature is necessarily mper- 
The proba- 
bilities are that the jealous man will in 
many small ways be critical, jll-bal- 
anced, exacting, and an uncomfortable 
COIDpanion, 


vious to smal jealousies, 


An egoistical disposition, 
prone to jealousy, varrows the orbit of 
lite and demands that only as much 
truth shali be seen as is convenient. 
When a man is sufliciently foolish to in- 
sist, contrary to the tacts, that no one is 
wiser, handsomer than himself, he is 
confessing that he cannot be happy un- 
less those who love him are blind, 

rhe want of dignity, the inveterate 
conceit, the mean distrust ot jealousy 
must have a wearing eflect upon any 
one who is compelled to live in contact 


with i; and the worst of it is that it is 


often an ingredient of the nature that 
cannot be dissolved out by any process 
of reasoning. There is po infirmity that 
) t | ‘ | ct se us ] 
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The discovery of the true significance 
of jealousy is one of the love-troubles 
that generally comes after marriage. It 
sometimes seems as if young people 
thought that the larger part of their 
love-troubles would lie bebind their 
packs when they left the church-door 
happily married. That idea no doubt 
is fostered by the trick of fiction which 
leads the lovers to the altar, and leaves 
them there happy. But by far the 
greater number of men and women who 
are perplexed because their fortune in 
love seems to be ‘“‘mutinying and run- 
ning backwards’’—as Bacon expressed 
it—are married people. That great cause 
of unhappiness, for instance, difference 
of disposition, between man and wife, 
is seldom fully realized until some little 
time after marriaze. 

It must be expected in marriage that 
there will be some changes of opinion, 
if not of feeling, and that for years, 
perhaps for many years, troublesome 
little adjustments of the relations be- 
tween the two who are thrown together 
in life wil! be continually taking place. 
It caunot reasonably be expected that 
there wiil be nothing to find out in dis- 
positions and tempers, or that there will 
be no clashing of wills. 

Character itself will partly change 
with care and effort, success and failure, 
with the development of thought and 
the widening of experience, and per- 
haps the husband and wife will not both 
progress at the same rate, 
of children sometimes disturbs the bal- 
ance of affection in a household. Here 
love seems dwindling through neglect, 
and there grows sicklier for over tend- 
ing. 
All these jars and frets come as 
troubles to the sensitive until the lesson 
of adjusting two lives to one set of ideals 
has been thoroughly learned, But 
hough the way of love is diflicult, and 
the troubles have grown to a long list, 
what are they in comparison with the 


biankness and dreariness of tbe loveless | 


life ? 
——— << 
THERE are few, if any, in whom we 


cannot tind something to esteem if we | 


search tor it; but we often allow their 
wrong-doing to form so thick a cloud 
over their whole nature that all the 
bright spots are hidden from our view. 
If we bad more of that charity which 
believeth all things and hopeth all 
things, we should be quicker to detect 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPUNDENT?. 

P. T.—One way to remove ink stains 
from books is to use a small qaantity of ox- 
ulic acid, diluted with water, applied with a 
camelbair pencil and blotted with blotting 
paper. 

D. V.—Never let pride cause you to iose 
a true friend. Go to him and say, “I was 
inthe wrong. I am sorry for it, and would 
recall every bitter word ff I could. I ask you 
to forget them, and to forgive me for speak 
ing them.”’ It will give your pride a little 
wrench, but you will feel afterwards as 
though you had got rid of an aching tooth. 


C. M. L.— Peat is a substance formed by 
the decomposition of plants amid much 
motsture, as in marshes and morasses. The 
remains of the plants are often so well pre 
served that the species can be readily dis- 


' tinguished, Reeds, rushes and other aquatic 


plants may usually be traced tn peat, and 


| stems of heath are abandant in it; but it 


chiefly consists in the northern parts of the 


' world of different species of bog moss. 


Mosses of this genus growin very wet situa- 
tions, and throw out new shoots in their 
upper parts, while their lower parts are de- 


| caying and being converted into peat; so that 


The advent , 


shallow pools are gradually changed into 
bogs 

G. M. 8S.—'l'o make paper-hbangers’ paste 
beat up four pounds of good white wheat- 
flour (well-sifted previously) in sufficient cold 
water to form a stiff batter. Beat it well in 
order to take out all lumps, and then add 
enough cold water to make the mixture of the 
consistency of the pudding batter. To this 
add about two ounces of well pounded alum. 
Pour gently and quickly over the batter boil- 
ing water, stirring rapidly at the same time, 
and when it is seen to lose the white color of 
the flour itis cooked and ready. Do not ur 
it, while hot, but allow {t to cool. Pour about 
a pound of coid water over the top to prevent 
askin froin forming. Before using, the paste 
should be thinned by the addition of eold 
water, 

Cc. R. S.—Acrostics are stil) written in 
albums. The album as well as the acrostic fs 
old-fashioned, but old fashions and antique 
things are ali the rage. The acrostic dates 
very far back. Pericles, no doubt, wrote 
acrostics in Aspasia’s album, The word 
comes from the Greek ‘Akron stichos’—firet- 
letter verse. The term was first applied to 
the verses of the Erythean Sybil which were 
written on lenves. These prophetic verses 


, were more obscure than Robert Browning's 


poetry, but they were so contrived that when 
the leaves were sorted sid laid in order their 


| initial letters always made a word, The hun- 


dred and ninth psalm is an acrostic after the 
Hebrew style, which consisted of twenty two 
lines or stanzas beginning with the letters of 
the alphabetin succession. Your acrostic is 
very good, 

©. H. B.—In 1558 the tragedy of ‘“‘Bratus’’ 
was produced at Drury Lane, the famous Ed- 
mund Kean taking the principal part. It 
proved a great success, being performed for 


| seventy-fiVe nights to crowded houses. 


the good, slower to mark the evil, anx- , 


ious to bring out and develop the 
former, and giad to cast the mantle of 
silence over the latter, 

Ir is often said that ‘“‘troubles are 
friends in disguise;’’ but this can only 
be so when we kuow how to avail our- 
selves of their friendship. When we do 
not know how to do so, it may easily 
happen that through the darkness in 
which they encompass us no ray of light 
can pierce, and out of the bitterness no 
ewectness can arise. 





LONELINESS is attractive to men of 
reflection, not 60 much because they 
uke their own thoughts, as because they 
dislike the thoughts of others. Solitude 
ceases to charm the moment we find a 
single being whose ideas are more agree- 
able to us than our own. 





WHEN you make a mistake, do not 
look back at it for long. Take the rea- 
son of the thing into your mind, and 
then look forward. Mistakes are lessons 
of wisdom, The past cannot be changed; 
‘yut the future is yet in your power. 

“EKEk not to screen yourself from the 
troubles that afflict human life, but in a 
measure merge yourself in the common 
lot, and thus seek to fulfil some of the 


primary conditions of your duty to- 
wards : y yhhor 
.* A 
a¢ 4 Al 
( Da ns and ir redeeming yraces 
are infused int iS, Hor i8 the bond that 
ulrms our destiny ever canceled. 


Among the numerous plays written by Payne 
about this time was ‘“Clari, the Maid of Milan,” 
which was sold .n 1823 to Churles Kemble of 
Covent Garde, for $1250, the music being ar- 
ranged by Sir Henry Bishop. Ina the opera 
was introduced the song of “Home! Sweet 
Home!" which has thrilled so many hearts. 
It was composed in Paris when the author 
was living in humble lodgings near Palais 
Royal. Payne died in Tunis on April 9, 1852, 
and on June ¥Y, 1583, bis remains were brought 
to the United States, and Jaid in their last 
resting-place in the Onk-hill Cemetery at 
Georgetown, near Washington. 

OLIVER —Any one who views the moon's 
surface when full, either with a telescope or 
the naked eye, Caunot fail to observe that it is 
remarkably diversifed with Gark spots and 
lines, so distinct in their character, that the 
ifsuppeurance of any of them, or an altera- 
tion in their position with respect to the 
earth, would be immediately detected. Now 
repeated observations show that these spots 
ilways retain the same positions relatively to 
each other, which leaves no doubt that the 
moon always presents to us the same face o7 
hemisplLere—a circumstance that cannet 
otherwise be accounted for than by supposing 
her to rotate about an axis inthe same direc- 
tion and in the saine time as she performs the 
cireuit of her orbit; Justin the same manner 
aS 4 person moving round any object with his 
face constantly turned towards it, turns him- 
seif round in the same direction, in which 
case his face will be directed to every point of 
the horizon in succession, This remarkable 
aw, which even in the present advanced 
state of astronomical science is still unac 
counted for on physical principles, is not pe- 
cullar to the moon, but is found to hold in 
the case of all satellites of the same order 4» 
that body. In consequence of this singular 
coincidence of motion, the earth must appear 
to & spectator on the moon to be permanent!) 
atrest. Whatever height she may be above 
the lunar borizon, or in whatever quarter she 
may appear, she will go through all her 
changes, but retain the same position in the 
heavens; consequently the earth must be al 
ways visible to one half of the moon and in 
visible to the other half, but both sides of the 


100n will equally participate in the sols! 
izht. When tull the earth must present 4 
ry splendid appearance toan inhabitant « f 
the min ir planet surface being ab 
et times larger tha that of her sat 
w hose habitants, in consequence 
earth's lick rotation on her axis, eve! 
variety of cloud, land, and water, with whk 


her surface is diversified, will be brought int 
View in rapid succession 
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LONGING. 


self up. Weill, a Polish Count, an old 
_ and dear friend of my life, has, I learn to- 
sweetheart the morn fs drear | Dight, lately been falsely suspected of Ni- | 
That dawns on drearier night without you | hilism; but he has, happily, escaped to 





here; 


And day drags slow 
ro eyes and lips and heart that miss you so. 


<weetheart, beyond the night | 

Phat hides your dear lost form from mortal | 
sight, 

Seod me one word 

Or sigh that my soul's lonely cry is heard, 


sweetheart, not clasping hand } 
Lusk, bat I would know, and understand, 

f it may be 
ooe watting spirit looks and longs for we. | 


—s 


In a White World. 


BY 8. U. W. 














whether great or, small, where the 

cosmopolitan Englishman may not 
he found, either for his pleasare or to get 
a iiving, if he cannot make a fortune; and 
therefore, it was no matter for surprise 
that a year ago General Sovailoft bad taken | 
back with bimw to Russia an English gen- | 
sleman as private secretary, at a high sal- | 
ary, being minded to see something of St. 
Petersburg as well as other parts of the 
world already visited in his wandering 
experiences in somewhat similar capaci- | 
ties, 

But this winter the General had been 
appointed Goverpor of Nikoletz, a smal! 
town in Southern Russia, at some distance 
from the Austrian frontier. And though 
ne was originally only ordered for three 
months, during the leave of the then Gov. 
ernor, there had come, justafter the new 
year, an order for on extension of com- 
mand for another three months, which 
mandate neither the General nor any of 
his household liked, especially the Eng- 
lishman, Lance Eriestone, who enjoyed 
life, and had never contemplated such. 
practical banishment to a dead-and-alive 
provincial town, Nor was he in love with 
Russia at all, people or climate, except the 
General, to whom he had grown attached. 

“T suppose,’’ the gray-headed old soldier 
had said, rather wistfully, “that you will 
tell me you must go; at three or four and 
thirty @ man, such as you, must needs find 
the place intolerable tor long!’ 

“Very dull, yes, my General; but! shali 
not leave you,’’ was the answer. ‘You 
have honored me with your friendship and 
trust.’’ 

Sovaloff looked at him and smiled. A 
finely-built, handsome fellow this was, 
too, with large, deep-blue eyes, and ten- 
der, resolute mouth. Such a loyal face, | 
that even a Russian could scarcsly have | 
suspected asything false and ignoble be- | 
hind it. 

‘“Trust,’’? the General repeated; ‘ yes, I | 


[owe is scarc3ly a part of the world, 








would trust to your honor the woman | 
loved best in all the world !’’ 

How little either dreamed then, how | 
soon these words were to be tested se- | 
verely. | 

| 


* om * * * J 


it was one evening about the end of Jan- | 
vary, and the cold without bitter beyond | 
measure, ard the whole country one | 
dreary waste of frozen snow. Within | 
doors all was warmth, well-to-do houses | 
being warmed with hot air, and Erlestone, | 
lounging back in a luxurious easy chair, | 
had been reading for an hour alone, when | 
the door opened quickly, and General 
Sovaloff came in, looking 80 agitated, that 
the young man, springing up to places 
seat for him, said, anxiously : 

“Excellency, I hope nothing has hap- | 
pened to trouble you—that letter they 
brougbt you an hour ago?”’ 

The Governor sank into the chair, mo- 
tioning Lance back to bis seat. 

“Hush !’ he said, very low, as if fearful 
the walls might hear. ‘Yes, Lance, that 
letter was brought by a person who has 
come to me disguised in a peasant’s rough 
closk over her own attire. I am in deep 
trouble for ber and myself—in terrible 
danger; and in it I know no one to turn to 
—to trust, but you, a foreigner—a—”’ 

“Not stranger, my General !”’ interposed 
Eriestone, eagerly. “Command me, I am 
at your service, and the lady’s a thousand- 
foid. A venerable man and a woman, who 
4180 would bave such claims on a map in 
his prime!” 

“You are a chivalrous fellow, by Hea 


n! Bat this—tbis is so much to ask, 
f you—so daring, 80 adventurous, 
knightly! But ster before 
x 9 ‘6 + € rcaea 
a I ay wn Ww al 
Sia a N st, proved or only sus 
escapes, his relatives are arrested and 


‘imprisoned till he is taken or gives him- 


me this night, toask help and conceal 


| ready, 


| my own,” said the General. 


' tion in his ey6s, and still, as best he could, 


England in safety.” 

‘From prison, my General ?’’ 

“Yes, He has an only child, mother- 
less, a beautiful girl of twenty; a clever, 
high-spirited girl, who was, at the time, 
boarding at a convent south. Hearing | 
from her father, Marie Scharienzka knew 
hberown danger, ang managed to reach 


ment, or aid to escape. Of course, if she 
is traced here, it will be ruin to me as well 
as herself. Heaven knows how soon the 
police may be after the precious child, but 
I dare not atira step; yet this very night 
she should escape to the Austrian frontier, 
and soon to England!’ He stopped, his 
vpice shook, 

Lance, with quiet force, said : 

‘You wish todo me the unmeasurabie 
honor of permitting me to take the Coun- 
tess Marie to England. Is that it, my Gen- 
eral ?”’ 

“Oh, Erlestone! May I—dare I ask you 
such a desperate service?” said the old 
soldier, gripping the other’s hand close, 
as he leaned forwards, ‘‘l can trust her to 
you, I told you.” 

‘May you ask? But I shou! he deeply 
hurt if you did not,” said L 4, flusbed 
with gladness. ‘‘Danger, ac  .ture fora 
noble friend’s and a woman’s wake! My 
General, what more could nan wish ?’’ 

“Lancs—Lance, how can I ever thank 
you?” 

“Hush, Excellency; let us arrange the 
escape. Tne nearest frontier town is 
Schoen berg.’’ 

“Yes; eighty miles distant, across the 
plain. You know the track, all frozon 
snow though it is, and are a splendid 
driver, thank Heaven !’’ said Sovaloff, or 
the journey would be impossible, for it can 
only be you and Marie.”’ 

“A bitter cold night for a slender girl, 
Excellency,’’ said Erlestone; ‘but there is 
no help for it, of course.” 

“None. The two greatest dangers be- 
tween this and tbe frontier sre, as you 
know well, the severe cold and——”’ 

“Yes, I know, my General, I know. 
How—as what—do we travel on the pass 
ports ?”” 

“] must leave that to your wits, Lance, 
I will leave that blank for you to fil® in, 
for there is no timeto talk details now,” 
rejoined the (tovernor, ‘Here | shall say 
that I have sent you away late to-night 
with secret dispatches tothe north. You 
must have the small sleigh as well as pro. 
visioned as it can hold, and the two strong- 
est horses [ have, and money in plenty. 
See, here is paper for a thousand pounds 
English, separate; it is for yourselt.”’ 

“Excellency, no!’ exclaimed Erlestone, 
starting. ‘1 wantno such payment.” 

‘‘Hush, not a word, Erlestone,’”’ inter 
posed the old man, imperatively; ‘it is 
only justive, and you may both need it. 


| sorrowfal 





Take it or refuse to save the poor child.” 
Lance was forced to yield and take the | 
notes. Then Savalofl gave bim an ample 
supply ofcash and the requisite papers to | 
pass——and——( blanks for Lance to fill in | 
names) over the frontier. Thence, whilst | 
Lance put up a few necessaries and got | 
the General went to have the 
sleigh prepared; hut of course, the fugi- 


| tives could not start till the whole house- 


bold had retired. 
A little before midnight, General Sava- 
loft came back to Erlestone’s rooms; but | 


| this time not alone, A young and beauti- 


fl girl was with bim. 
“My child, thisis Lance Erlestone, to 
whose protection I confide you as if it were 
Lance bad to veil the flash of admira- 
the quick throb of bis blood as he met a 
pair of great, soft, dark eyes searching his, 
then felt two soft clinging little hands put 


| trustfully into his strong, loyal clasp, and 


heard a low, musical voice in his ears: 

“Ab, monsieur, you aré too good to a 
fugitive stranger.” 

“Mademoiselle, itis you who honor me 
beyond all measure by trusting yourseif 
to me,” said Erlestone, with a deep, ten- 
der, reverence in voice, look, manner, 
«Believe me, I shall guard you asa cher- 
ished sister—a sacred charge to place safely 
in your father’s arms.”’ 

“| know you will.”’ 
ain reauy, mes amie.”’ 


Then, steadily, ‘I 


She still spoke in French, and #9 had 
the men; naturally a Pole would avoid the 
Issian tongu a 4s # “ ke 
I yiler 
“ne was airoa “ g 
fur reacing 16 ana " > ana Me 
was her new oF n the sieigh were 
more fur wraps, without w hich sucha 
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journey in the Russian winter would bave 
beén a certainty of death from cold. 

In the courtyard, at the back of the 
house, the General took leave, an anxious 
leave, of the two fugitives, 
clasping his old friend's child to bis heart, 
then putting his hands on the young man’s 
shoulders, kissed bim on each cheek. 

‘My noble boy! Bless you my boy! I 
shall see you both in Eagland, I hope, 
this year.’’ 

And in two minutes the dangerous jour- 
was begun; without bells or light, save a 
pale moon, silent and gbostlike, the sleigh 


swept out into the white world. 


What man, in all the glorious pride of 
his manhood, strong as loyal and impres- 
sionable, would not have felt his very 
heart throb, and his fiery young blood 
bound with a noble pride and joy 
in Lance Erlestone’s place, now as his 
did? 

All the purest springs and chivalrous in- 
stincts of manhood were touched at once. 
Here at his side was a young and beauti-. 
ful woman, fiying with him f-om a des- 
perate peril, to be for weeks absolutely in 
his sole care, dependent on him alone for 
life, honor, even name, as they traveled 
through more civilized countries,appealed 
to, bound yet more, if that were possible, 
to guard even a look by her clinging, per- 
fect trustin him that knew no fear, or 
painful sense of the position as between 
herself and protector. 

And there was a passionate exhilaration, 
too, in the very consciousness of danger 
for the daring spirit to face, of physical 
and mental power, as he held those two 
high-spirited horses in check to the pace 
he willed, as they would feign have 
dashed off with the light sleigh—light to 
their vigor—at high speed. 

‘No, no, my four-footed friends!’’ said 
the skilled driver, his blue eyes bright as 
sapphires, ‘I must husband your strength 
for the journey is long if you are fresh 
now, 80 must we, mademoiselie,’”’ glanc- 
ing down at the winson.e face beside him. 
‘Presently you must lay your head againat 
my arm and go to sleep, like a good 
child.’’ 

“1 do not feel fatigued yet, monsieur,”’ 
said the soft voice from behind the fur 
wraps that were drawn up almost to the 
eyes. “Ob,what a dreadful trackless waste 
it looks.”’ 

“But I know the track by many a land- 
mark,’’ answered Lance, brightly. ‘1 
bave ridden and sileighed for miles and 
miles overthe snow plains around, and 
been to a village within ten miles of the 
frontier by this route.”’ 

“T have no fears with vou, 
said Marie, simply, “none. I have no 
tear but of the horrors of a Kussian pris- 
on.” She drew closerto him with a strong 
shudder. ‘Worse than death! Ob! mon- 
sieur, kill me first if we are pureued, or — 
stopped at the frontier? Don't let me be 
taken alive, for the Blessed Virgin's 
sake !’’ 

“You never shall, my poor child,” Erle 
stone said, firmly; ‘if my life cannot save 
you from such a fate,a bullet from my 
hand shall.” 

“Thank you. Iam content.’’ 

After that nothing was said for many 
miles, and the Jast distant glimpse of Nik- 
Gletz was lost in the darkness and swell of 
the rolling country and pine woods be- 
tween, dimly lighted by the stars and pale 
crescent moon, the track sometimes pass- 
inginasort of shallow valley, between 
uplands dotted with ping wooding like 


monsieur,”’ 


| detached partsaof some primeval forest, 
| sometimes 


crossing the upland, from 
which position Lance could, froin time to 


| time, take # survey of his landmarks, 


It would have seemed impossible to 


/ make out any kind of guidance to any or- 


dinary Englishitoan, naturally, avd even 
he had once to us6 his pocket com pass, 

On all sides, a4 far as the eye could 
reach the whole scene spread out was one 
vast dreary desert of dazzling snew, frozen 
hard—a white world, indeed, save where 
bere and there bare, black-stemrmed, 
white-topped or woods, chequered the 6x- 
pansé with dark #pota. 

Keeping his horses to 
that whilst making good 
strength and staying powers well in 
ser’6 against need, Eriestone silently set 
himeelf to think out the best arrangement 


a steady pace, 


r6- 


way, held their | 
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who had been traveling with him in 
Southern Russia; but when he actually 
saw ber, and now again thought over the 
best and most feasible story, that mere 
idea stood out, marked “im possible,’ The 
only other plan to carry escape safe 
through inquiry, arrest on suspicion, and 
return to Russian grip anywhere short of 
England's shores, was one which, for the 
girl’sown sensitive womanhood’s sake, 
madethe man draw in his breath and 
shrink; if it must be, but he would not 
even hint the necessity till the last minute, 
if possible. 

“Does mademoiselie speak English at 
all?’ he asked, presently, after Nikoletz 
was loat sight of. 

“] speak it, not very well,” said Marie 
Scharienzka, with the prettiest, but Ob, 
such a decided foreign accent, as she 
gianced up, smiling, balf archly, half shy- 
ly. “I suppose, not as well as speak you 
Russian ?"' questioningly. 

Erilestone smiled. Poor fellow, bis heart 
was being witched from his possession 
every moment. 

‘*I fancy that! speak Rusaian better than 
you do English,” said he, ‘though nothing 
could be prettier, Butl knew something 
of the language before I came out here, 
and in the country I naturally got more 
perfect; for us, however, any other lan- 
guage you choose—English, French, Ger- 
man or Itallan.’”’ 

“Ah!so! The General told me you 
were quite a linguist—eo clever—so——" 

“Chut!—chut”’ interposed Lance, haif 
laughing, and coloring slightly. “1 am 
afraid that bis noble Exoellency told you 
five times more kind things of me than 
I at all deserve,’’ 

“Oh, no, monsieur. | do not think he 
did,’’ said Marie, very decidedly. 

He said, quizzically, with a very elder- 
brother manner: 

“But, my dear child, you have only 
known me two or three hours, so how can 
you know how far he wasrightor wrong ?’’ 

In her answer there was a curious imix- 
ture of childlike innocence, and deep wo- 
manly feeling and clear sight, that touched 
Lance to the soul, 

‘Only three hours—yes, but somehow | 
fee! as if lhad known you for month:.” 

“Do you? Ah, thanks, a thousand 
times!’ Lance aaid, very earnestly; then 
in another tone, ‘‘Now you must try to 
sleep, rest your head against me, my 
ehild.”” 

It came #o natural to call her so, in that 
tender, reverential way of his. She was 
such a young, clinging créature, so pure 
and unsophisticated in heart and soul; yet 
in nowise from the ignorance of @ provin 
cial—for she had lived mostly in cities. 

Perfectly trusting and at ease with him 
in herown aubtie intuition and perfect 
unself-consoclousness, abe obeyed bim with 
a child’s grateful simplicity, and laid her 
curly head, enveloped in its close fur 
hood, against his arm; and tired, perhaps 
drowsy trom the bittor cold, fell fast 
asleep, unconscious how his heart throb. 
bed, how passionately he longed to fold 
her to that heart, and pross those sott lips 
with his own. 

o * o * 


By a kind of tacitly common consent, 
neither of the fugitives had said a word ot 
one grim danger that might at any mo 
ment comé upon them, day or night, in 
this dreary desert of snow, 

lt was about four o'clock, and some 
thirty miles, if not more, had been got 
over, when Lance Erlestone deemed it 
wise to halt for a few minutes, togive the 
horses a basty feed from the bag of grain 
in the back ef the sleigh; and also his 
chargé and himself took some tood. 

He bad pulled up on arising ground, on 
purpose to command a sweep of the 
country against surprise trom any quar- 
ter, or any enemy, and Erlestone, before 
gathering up the reins, took a good look 
round, before permitting the impatient 
borses to again start down the gradual in- 
cline which lay before them. 

Nothing was to be seen, but in that mo- 
inent both man and girl suddenly started, 
and looked at each other, their very blood 
running cold as death. 


“Did you hear?’ she whispered witb 
wide eyes of terror. 


‘¢Y¥ ea," 
Far, faraway, that slight sound, borne 
on the clear, keen air—so far, and so slight, 


of details, which must bs settled before that no one inexperienced would have 
Schoenenberg was reached; the passports heard it atall, so to speak; but the two fu- 
must be filled up, he and his charge stated § gitives knew it too well—the faint echo 
to be so-and-so, and if dangerous questions | against hill and woods, of a distinct how 
and ne were av ey ny tne w Vv 68 tne w ves 
ut pase a We % 6 #6 alse * a 
y A a w © YT igute @ star + ay ‘ 
W nen a i} era ce j rees al f speed 4 Leet ne his 
n. the idea had flashed across Lance's guiding hand strong and steady; the man 
mind, to pass the Polish girl as his sister, | cxol and collected, as if he had been igno- 
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rant ol the hidsous danger far behiad, in 
qulet mastery of bi:nself and bis teern. 

Marie wat, deadly pale, but still and 
quiet, as the sleigh swept onwards. She, 
too, knew that intrath the awful race for 
jife and death had begun. 

“You brave girl!’ were the first words 
her protector said. “I knew that wolves 
had been seen within range weeks ago, 
bul those we heard are very far astern, 
and not at present In pursoit of us,’ 

“Kut you know how very far they 
scent the horses,’ Marie said, under her 
breath. 

“You, my child; and that, if the pack 
wander into the direct curre t of the 
breene, they will scent prey,”” Lance an- 
ewered, quietiy. ‘1 am steering now for 
atig woll refoge, many miles ahead. If, 
when we reach that, the enemy ia still out 
of range, we can go on safely; if not we 
must take shelter, bag and baggage.’’ 

“lathe hut large enough for the horses 
and sleigh, wonsieur 7?’ she asked, throw 
jog a keen, fearful giance behind, draw 
ing inmatinctively closer to him, as the 
weaker does naturally to the stronger 

“Ob, yes; and to spare. Try not to feel 
very much afraid, my child,’ bending @ 
little to her. 

“| do not think I 
maid, simply. 

And that beld Lance silent for some 
time, til acouple of iniles were passed, 
apd then suddenly the awesome silence of 
the snow plain was broken trom the 
distance by asound that might well make 
those two human bearts stand atill, the 
horses Hung up their boads with a snort of 
terror -a prolonged, hideous howl, faint 
anidafaras yet butterrible in meaning, 
the wolves bad caught the seent of prey, 
and the whole hungry pack, in full ery 
were in purault, 

The borses absolutely sprang forwards 
In wild allright, but thelr master's atrong 
band heid them in just enough to prevent 
them runping away, and feeling the check, 
calm thetr panic into «a long, sleady race 
for life 

“Mo eteady, steady boys!’ 
driver's soothing voleo, famillar to the no 


am, with you,” she 


out 


caine the 


bie animals, trained to obedience; ‘we 
must not waste strength in the first rush, 
you kuow.” 

Then he glanced back one sécond, and 


wot his teeth, 

“Are they in sight yet?” the girl whis- 
pered, searching bis face, 

“Not yet. T must trust to you for the 
ook out; for to drive safely now will take 
my whole altention,”’ he answered, in that 
level, quiet way, that inapired much 
reliance in the man's cool courage, 

For now indeed the fearful race had be 
gun--a kindof grim running battle for 
life, against the waunt foe whose savage 
howls frown tine to time broke upon their 
ours 

“Now it seemed now farther 
perbaps sometiines a hill or wood inter 
vened; or losing the scent, perhaps the 
revenous beasts paused to tear in pieces 
and devour one of their own number wlio 
had fallen out of the bunt, like the canni 


MO) 


nearer, 


bales these ferocious brutes are to each 
other 
Suddenly Marie said, and Lance never 


forgot the way she said it 
“Giraud Dieu! | see tie wolves now!’ 


“Where, child? blow far?’ 


Phey bad left tie lower plalo, and were 
Kalloping across a bigher plateau, Tie 
Polish girl answered 

‘Oo the brow of the Lillis over on the 


horizon —1 alunos I see «w black spoton 


the whilesuow which moves this way. Is 
the refuge far, vow, morsicur? 

“lL searcely Know, within several wiles, 
my ehild, but, | (hink, at this 
can reach it withtu two hours, and ‘a slern 
chase isa long one,’ as we sesfaniig bag 
lish say. Watch, and report to ime, 
the pack gain?” 

liorses were fying pow over the frozon 
snow, the fosmm at their mouths, the flocks 


pave, We 


Loe 


on thetr coats wherever they were not 
covered, bul they showed no sigus of 
falllug yet, though presentiy, one could 


hear their breathing coming harder as the 
holles few by, and the Low!s of the Savage 


pursuers grew too surely nearer and 
hearer. 
Oa, on, for dear life! on,on, in Heaven's 


Lhist 


heart quali, to be 


tuercy, bo @scape a horiibie death 


might make Lhe b avert 


torn to pieces by beasis, savage. ravenous 


for their humau f[ rod 


Now the gaunt pack seemed further 


LOW pelhed nya Ralied Caine louring 


r aslo ws 


cheers the baitiil 
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dumb friends, who are asalive to tas any 


human being. 


“On—on—yel a tittle while!’ Lance 
cries, standing io hia piace to better oom 
mand bis team. “Il see far ahead, the 
wood ciose by the goal we want S»%, 
that’s brave, Alexis—on atill, Prince 
Paul!” 


Now the wolves, howling and (tearing, 
are distinctly in view away behind, galo 
ing 6very minute; itis too plainly & race 
of minutes against minutes now; there 1s 
the wolf refuge looming anead, every mo- 
ment bringing the hunted fugitives nearer, 
then behing ia the foe, nearer each mo 
ment too, 

On, brave steeds, they are quivering in 
every liunl; the wood is skirted, the bul is 
close, the wolves tollowlnug on 
with red tongues out and ferce eyes of 
fury, as if they knew what it meant. In 
@ minute more, Lance pulls up the hordes, 
loape down, back the door, bail 
jeads, balf drags the panting borses in the 
sleigh within the sheller, dashes lué great 
great solid door close shut, bars it across 
with the iron bar, staggered back, with a 
blind instinct, to the sleigh, and thea Ma- 
rie was in his aris, sobbing Ou his Lreast, 
in the passion of excitement and 
which came to both, and broke down, toi 
the minute, all conventional barriers 
which grew from the Fall, aud in the face 
Vauish lo give 


forces 


of a great Common danger 
us a yliinpse of the perfect purity of Para 


dixe before sin marred man’s mora) 


beauly. 


And outside, the gaunt, starvisg wolves 


inad with hunger end fury to be cheated 


behind, | 


relie! | 


EVENING POS! 


————- — 


Weare barely torty miles Irou: Scuvoben- 


berg now.’ 

That comtorted Mario, for even if death 
cawe to them, as ehe bad said, it was less 
horrivie than being killed by wild beasta. 

The tired horses bad lain down, and 
gone to sleep, despite the noise outside, 
aud Erlestone said, quietiy, that Marie 
must sleep loo, 

“] willtry, if you will,” she said, clasp- 
iug bis band. “You must be so tired, for 
you never slept when I did.” 

Lance reverently kissed the clinging 
hand as if it were a saint's. 

“] cannot now, my precious chargeé,’’ be 
sald, gently; ‘to-night, possibly. it will 
soon be day-light outside, and then | shal! 
open fire.”’ 

And, a littie later, he did, by pusbing 
the sleigh under a loopbols, and standing 
on the front seat, he could see out with 
Gaexse, and take alin. ; 

‘There are a dozen, or moreé,"’ he said to 
Marie below, “ail 1anging round here at 
the sight of @ face aid sound of my voice. 
l'\i drop # few with my six-shooter. Ha, 
you beast!" he added, taking aim sta 
gaunt monster who leaped savagely up 
against the wall. 

Crack, crack! four reports in rapid suc 
cession, each carrying death to an 6uemy, 


| @ach Carcass at once rusbei upon by the 


, struck, tied 


others, and two more were picked oll, dye- 
jag the suow with blood. The rest, panic 
round the other sideof the 


| hut, whilst Erlestone swiltly reloaded and 
| Watched, keeping his bead below the loop 
' hole—for the wolves were too cunning to 


of their prey, were leaping up against the | 
| 


thick wooded wall, tearing up the frcezen 
ground, as best they could, with claws and 
teeth, about the door, with savage howls, 
like a pack of yelling demons 


fost woul, 


“If we had been out there!’ were 
Lance's first quivering words— “great 
Heaven !if we had been out there! But 


you are saved, my child —my charge!’ 


terrible tension all 
minutes 


the re 


It had been such a 
that grim race, that it 
Lefore either could Guile recover 


Was SO16 
vulsion to relief, 

“To have brought you into such perii 
for ine,’’ Marie said brokenty, as Erle 
stone tenderly pat her back amongst 
the rich tours; “bow can Lever be grateful 
enough ?" 

‘“Chut, ehut, “Sit 
without troubliag your pretty head about 
mo, Whilst I yet light and food to make us 


‘aad | 


anca, 


all four at nome, 


‘Ab, how good 
went to the back of the sieigh, got the lan- 
tern and « if, for it still dark, 
lighted it, and hung itn its place on the 
uuharnessed 


youaere!’ she said, as he 


vli¢ WHA 


datuty vehicle; then he his 
horses, ied them loosely to an iron ring in 
the far end of the long hut, and gave them 
food, caressing the antimals, who were still 
tresnbdliing with exhaust 

When he young 
chargé had slipped off the west cumbrous 
for within was bitterly 


ana busy untasten 


aud fear 
turned, behold! his 
wrapn, not os 
severe a8 outside was 
ing tue hatuper, with their provisions and 
flask of cogna 

“Ah! 


‘horgis 


you should not,”’ be said, quickly 


sme that) waited tirst on the peor 
i be | 


Brihitaals; bral ye your safety dopeuids 


on them. Drink this, and try to ai, for 
ihe dear old General has taken care of us," 
he added, choerily. “We can stand a siege 
for days, Sit doewnon this rug, 80, aud 


eal,”’ 


She shuddered, as (ue aod tlerce 


LOnTLT 
Its 


wet in. 


howls without eoutimued. ined as if 


horrivie brulos inus 


Cau they -liake- tearan 6utrance by 
the roofor underthe door? Bho sald, 
feartully, lier eyes lifted to lis, as they sat 
wt their msc needed teal “Is the but 


strong 7 


‘Quite saf6 ayvalust all lieir allacks, my 


child,” keclestone said, smiling, “though 
the pack is large and furious, 1 admit. 
Phe rool is too high for them to leap or 


secrainble on, and too solic fo be torn open 


Tie building is of bDaulks of Liusver, iron 


Clamped ike tae Coor, and so is the Moor 
No, We 4rd sale 
“But 


they are, 


ieie, 


you koOW Low SHV AROS MOslitinle 


Wioneieur, Lbey lity starve us 


oul will binge! and ceald, or if heavy 


snow fai.s - 


return at once, 

“They're bound to back for tbe 
carrion, though,” said Lance, coolly. “The 
worst is that a good feast will enable the 


core 


| Survivora to keep us prisoners longer, and 


they are socunning that they way wan- 


/ age to keep out of my range.’’ 


around 6 


mix, bul the 


there, | 


W ol ves are proverbially cunning brutes, 
and cowardly as savage. No wonder the 
traveler bales them, a8 & S6éatuean does a 
Shark—vicious créatures both. A wolfisa 
sort of land shark, One might say. 

During the day, Eriestone shot savother 
four that was left—four enor- 
mous wolves—dragged away three car- 
casses whilst be reloaded, and skulked 
artiuily away out of range. 

Then night came again, bitterly cold. 
Lance covered up the horses with one of 
the big rugs, and then stepping into the 
sleigh Leside Marie Scbharienzka, quietly, 
ip # inaller-of course way, passed one aru 
about her form, and drew her close to bim 
within the ample furred wraps which he 
drew around thew both, 

“Itis the only way to keeép you warin, 
little sister tine,’ be said, gently, ten- 
derly, as, indeéd, lo a young sister, “Go 
Lo sleep BO, ONCE MOTE,” 

“But you? You must sleep, or 


’ 


I will 
not. 
“Yea, you will 
Ill lay my head 
bind it and yours 
iis soft and wari 


Marie,’’ he smiled; ‘but 
against this cushion be- 
Léan on ine, in the fur; 
for such a tender little 
being.’’ 

She nestled her curly head confidingly 
on his breast like an innocent child, quite 
unconscious bow long those blue eyes 
gazed down on her—long after she slept 
peacefully on his throbbing heart—before 
they closed in oblivion, then to see ber in 
dreams. 

The next morning the other carcass was 
gone, but iater Eriestone succeeded in 
Killing two out of the four wolves; the two 
tled, bowling with rage and fear; but, of 
course would return presently to devour 
their dead bretbren. 

“And then,’’ said Lance, “they are 
doomed, and we are free to escape, So, | 
wili tell you ny plan—the only sate one, I 
am afraid, my child—if you will not mind 
the subterfuge,’’ 

“Why should I mind what you think 
best M, Erlestone? Are those the pass- 
ports you bave got on your knee ?”’ 

How beautiful she looked!—bow pure 
and @xquisites, with that Madonna face. 

But he did not after that glance look at 
ber as he said, @asily,in that matter-of- 
fact uauner, which was best calculated to 
put her sensitive womanhood at ease: 

“Y es: lam oiling them up before we 
set out again, for the frontier is a danger- 
ous rock; and then tave England to 
reach, abd iny plan will give you the pro- 


Lect 


we 


on otour fag and nationality as an 


huowglish subie 


“Comiment, M. Lines ?'—the dark eyes 
tin pretty wonder. ‘Now, you are 
Ne Sa in¢ ever, periaps, 
4 
' a i Aght éfore 1 saw you, t 
~ ~\s s.ire 
| ” igiis 
" rélyu By,@veun a ty; 
4. Polish beauty—and | iid in nO way 


pass wiuster for a Pole 
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“No; ab! no, A foreignized Knglisbman 
--p. ssibly for a German,”’ said the gir). 
*¥-e8, but doubtful; and again, you 


could not. Yet for every reason we muat 
be two so related that our traveling alone 


together is a simple, natural thing. so 
my dear child, the best and only safe way 
if tor me jast pass you for my wife till we 
reach England.” 

He was writing out somes paper whilst 
he spoke, but he knew that the hot blood 
swept tothe girl’s cheek aud brow, that 
sh6 started, and then stood still. Whathe 
did not know, was the sudden, strange 
turill that name on bis lips had sent 
through her whole being. 

He went on,in the same easy way, to 
give her time, ehe felt: 

“You see, that, as an Englishman's 
wife, you become de facto, by ours and in. 
ternational law, an English subject, and 
therefore, ifatany place on t journey 
there is any attempt at arrest from Rus. 
sian information, | at ones claim protect. 
ion for my wile from the English Consu! 
cr Ambassador. Do you understand me 
quite, my child?” 

‘Quite,’ said the girl, quietly, meeting 
the ditisult proposition so delicately, so 
chivalrously put, with an answering up- 
consciousness, ‘What you think best is 
right; but,” the color would rise a little, 
brave though sbe was—‘‘what if—if proof 
is demanded, as it may be, monsicur ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, most probably,’’ said Lance, 
suniling; ‘‘but I am ready for that, | think. 
I have just been preparing a facsimile of 
ap English marriage certificate. See here, 
all correct,’’ he added, bolding up the pa. 
per, laughingly. ‘‘Married two years agu 
io London, and now returning after visit. 
ing your Polisn friends in Nikoleitz. Now, 
bave youaring that will pass muster? 
Let me look.’’ 

She beld out ber hand, shaking her 
head, ber lips tremulous, It was a pain. 
tul position, for ail bis exquisite tact and 
delicacy. 

“No, none of these will do, certainly,” 
he said; ‘but, luckily, I have one that will 
serve the purpose, Try thia, child.’’ 

Hedrew from his little fHnger a band- 
some gold ring, witb only a scroll across 
it, and gave it to her to try it. 

it slipped ou that slender third finger 
easily enough; but, with one of her own 
jewelled rings for a guard, would do, 
Lance said. 

“And, by-the-by, my child, we had bet- 
ter at once drop into Christian pa mes, | 
think, lest a chance ‘monsieur’ should 
arouse suspicion,” 

“Eb, bien, Lance,” said she, in her 
pretty way, and smiled; “but you have 
done 80 already —so kindly.”’ 

“On, yes; ] am 80 much older than you, 
you see. Now for those two wolves.”’ 

But it was not till the next morning that 
the starving foe again approached tbe car- 
Casses, and met their death. 

“And now for escape,’’ said Lance Erle- 
stone, ‘“‘belore the scent of those dead 
brutes brings more foes.’’ 

7 * * * * * 

it was after dark when the fugitives 
reached the long-for haven of Schoenen- 
berg, the Austrian frontier town; and the 
ordeal, a trying one for Marie, beyond the 
anxiety of passing the officials, had to be 
gone through; and, happily, no suspicions 
were aroused about ‘‘M, and Madame Erle- 
stone.”’ 

Perhaps Lance's gold smoothed any por- 
sible inquiry. The sleigh was left at the 
hotel to be sent for shortly, and the trav- 
elers went ou by diligence in a few hours. 
From the next town there was a reilway, 
and Lance was doubly anxiousio get bis 
precious—ah, how very precious !—charge 
now to England, as quickly as possible. 
Every word, tone, look be guarded on 
that journey; honor, loyalty to his trust, 
nade absolute reticence a matter of course, 
the more for the outward position forced 
upon them, 6o painful for the woman, 
that could cease only when they landed at 
Dovec. 

From Dover he wired to her father, at 
the address she had, for him to meet their 
train at Charing Cross, He bad written to 
the General from Vieuna. 

“Itall seems like a strange dream,” 
Marie said, with a choking in her throat, 
when they were being whirled to London 
—nslone, ina first-class compartment J. 
each the threads of control slackened !D- 
sensibly with the loosening of the sterner 





necessity, and parting so near. Mustit be 
parting, then? 

Lance’s heart was throbbing fast; b¢ 
said, low and softly 

“To mea happy dream and reality iD 
one, butfor yoursake 1 am glad it™ 
ended.’’ 

Not for his, then!—for he could a 


quite banish the ring of passion frow 











voice, do what he would; it quiverea 
through the girl with a sudden new 
ecatacy, that sent a quick flush to her 
cheek, and made her eyes droop, as they 
met for a second the deep glow in his—the 
light a woman sees only in the eyes of the 
map who loves ber. 


“Marie!’’ he said, under his breath, and | 


caught her band; ‘‘must it all be only asa 
dream ? May no part of it be a reality—for 
life? Ab, my leve!”’ 

“Oh, Lance!” 
wrapped ber passionately to his heart, and 
kiseed the soft lips again and again. 

“My darling! my wife!—I loved you 
from the first !”’ 

om a * @ e * 

When the oid General Sovalotf came 
overin the summer, tw be the guest of 
Lance Erilestone and his yound Polish 
wife, he beard the story of that terrible 
night's chase. 


“Ab, my children; 80 may you always | 
| near to the mouth of the mine are large 


| lakes shutoff by means of water gates, 


escape danger in each other’s love—so 
may your life’s journey be ever to you, In 


a White World.” 
ri oe 


OF THE EMERALD. 





concerning emeralds, and tne way 

they bave been guarded from falling 
into the bands of man. Jt seems as though 
the spirit of evil recognized the purifying 
influence of these stones upon the human 
race, and therefore put every possible ob- 
stacie in the way of those who soought 
them. 

And oddly enough the belief that demons, 
gxrificve and wicked spirits guard the em- 
erald wines, wherever they may be, ix as 
potentin this nineteenth century as in 
time gone by. A wiraculous solution of 
the origin of eweralds, is given in Forbes’ 
Oriental Memoirs. 

“A person wat watching a swarm of 
tire flies in an Indian yrove one moon- 
light nigbt. After bovering for a time in 
the moonbeams one particular fire-fly 
more brilliant than the rest alighted on 
the grass ard there remained. The spec- 
tator struck Ly its fixity, and approach- 
ing to ascertain the cause, found not an 
iasect but an emerald, which he appro- 
priated and wore in a ring.’”’ 

We have not yet discovered those Afri 
can mines whence the ancients drew their 
splendid stenes, and the first we have any 
account of are those in Scythia, where the 
finest Oriental emeralds were said to have 
their home in gold mines, But they 
might slmostas well nut have existed so 
ium possible was it for man to force an en- 
trance. 

Access to them was strictly guarded, so 
goes the account, by feruc ious griffins who 
built their nests there, aiid who were cou 
stantly at work in the bowels of the earth 
searching for gold aud emeéraids, which 
having found they would hide and never 
give up to ordinary mortals. 

So the only thing to be done was to ap- 
ply for belp to a nation of pigmy Cyck: ps, 
a people with only one eyé, apd that in 
their forehead, whose bomeé wasin Scythia, 
near the river with golden sands, anid 
whose occupation was to Wage war against 
their natural evemies the griflins, mon- 
strous animals that robbed them of the 
gold of their river and the emeralds of 
their mines. 

These fictions are testified to as facta by 
Pliny and Strabo and other well known 
authorities. It is therefore no wonder that 
the mystery which enveloped the flading 
of the emeraid sbould so ong have re 
mained undispelied. 

Only alittie more than seventy years 
ago when Monsieur Caillard was working 
the Mount Zsbarab emerald mines in 
Egypt, be discovered that the super- 
stitious fears and fancies which had ruled 
the people of long ago were now fully po- 
sessed by the Arabs,a deputation of 
whom waited upon bim in order to caution 
him against sleeping near the emerald 
caves, ag they were the refuge of snakes, 
wolves, and other beasts of prey, and more 
especially the abode of demons who would 
resent his intrusion. 

There can be no doubt emeralds were 
known in remote ages, for necklaces of 
these beautiful stones have been discov- 
ered in Etruscan tombs, at Herculaneum 
and at Pompeii, as well as in (the excava 
tions of old Rome. 

Evidently the ancient Egyptians used 
the emerald largely, for M. Caillard dis 


Seo NGELY curious are the traditions | 


covered the caves and mines in which they 
worked; and some of them were & arge 
Le “ . 
uy & ie ne { - “”~ a 
toois of many & s Ww a 
lently em ployed 
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Many fine emeralds have me u 
ler 


beria: the first of them was found ace) 


| lives, 
it was half asob, as he 


' tools 


| number of fine emeralds she secured. 


| niuers require water, 
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ally in 1830 by a charcoal burner at the 
foot of @ Lree on the east side of the Ural. 
The Tyrolean Alps are rich in emeralds 
although there is no systematic working 
of them. Near Salzburg, for exam ple, 
they are found embedded in mica slate in | 
the sides of two tall perpendicular rocks, | 
which are so steep as to be accessible | 
to few, who, Willing to risk their 
choose to let themselves down 
by means of ropes or seilen and re- | 
main suspended over the frightful chasm 
while they detach the emerals with their 


Among those who have thus ventured !«# 
& woman, who hid her reward in the 


For the last two centuries and more our 
finest emeraids have come from Pern. The 
great Muzo mineis a sortof tunnel of 
about one hundred yards deep, with very 
inclined walls. Mr. Streeter says that on 
the summit of the mountains and quite 





which can be easily shifted when the | 


The matrix of the emerald is here a sort 
of pitchy limestone rich in carbon and em- 
bedded in red sandstone and clay slate. 
“To obtain the emeralds,’’ Mr. Streeter | 
continues, “the workmen begin by cut- 
ting steps on the inclined walls of the 
minein orderto get firm resting places 
for their feet. The overseer places the 
inén at certain distances from each other 
tocuta wide step with the belp of pick- | 
axcs. The loosened stones tall by their | 
own weightto the bottom of the mine. | 
W heo this begins to fill, a sign is given to 
let the waters loose. These rush down with | 
great vehemence, carrying the fragments | 
of rock with therm through the mountain 
into the basin, This operation is repeated 
ubnliithe beds are exzposed in which the 
emeraids lie. Thée stones are sometimes 


’ 
EVENING POST. 
emeraid surpasses in its greenness all 
xreen stones and even the loavedol plantas, 
and imparts to the air around it a greea 
shimmer, and il# coior is most soothing to 
the eyes of those engaged in cutting and 
polishing the stone.” 

Pliny recognize itas being refreshing 
to weak eyes. “If,” he saya, “the sight 
hath been wearied and dimmed by inten. 
tive poring upon anything else, beholding 
of this stone doth refresh and restore it 
again.’’ 

Ve ae 

THE BREATH oF FLOweRs.—The odors 
of tlowers do not, asa general rule, exist 
inthem as astoreorin a gland, but they 
are developed as an exhalation, While 
the flower breathes it ylelds fragrance, but 
kill the flower, and fragrance censes, 

It bas not been ascertained when the 
discovery was inade of condensing, as tt 
were, the breath of the Mower during tife; 
what we know is, that if a living flower 
be placed near to butter, grease, anima! 
fat, or oll, these bedies absorb the odor 
given off by the blossom, and in turn 


| themselves become fragrant. 


If we epread fresh unsalted butter upon 
the inside of two dessert plates, and then 
fillone of the plates with gathered fra 
grant blossoms of clematis, covering them 
with the second greased piate, we 
shall find that in twenty-four hours the 
Krease will become fragrant. The blos 
soms, though separated from the parent 
stom, do not die for some time, but live 
and exhale odor; which is absorbed by the 
fat. 

To remove theodor from the fat, the 
fat must bo scraped of the plates and put 
into aleobol; the odor then leaves the 
grease and enters into the spirit, which 
thus becomes “scent,’’ and the grease 
agalo becomes odorless, 

——_ << <a - 
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aceompanied by beautiful crys ‘ais of iron | bee,’ was the cognomen of Mr. Thoms, of 


pyrites. Sometimes an emerald is found 
in fragments, which when placed together 


form one beautiful crystal. Again it is vot | 


Newburyport. He gained the tithe from 
| the fact of bis catening a bumblebee, one 
day, as he was shingling bis baron, and, in 


au unusual thing for the emerald to break | attempting to destroy the insect with his 


after its separation from the matrix or | 


home, but this can be prevented by plac 
ing the stones in «# vessel for some days, 
and protecting them from the rays of the 
san.” 

The 6meralds oecurin pockets, there 
fore tue mining may for some time be un- 
profitable and disheartening, when sud 
denly the reward comes in a discovery of 
good stones, 


it may be a matter of surprise that India, | 


to which we naturally turn as the home ot 


| all things rare and beautiful, was not en 


trusted by mother nature with he hous 
ing and careof tie emerald, which isa@ 
gem of bigb personal character, subtle and 
exquisite color, and possessing ennobling 
and bealing virtues. India joves it and 
imports it, but bas not the honor of pro 
ducing it. It has, however, the credit of 
naming it—the origin of emerald being a 
Sanskrit word signifying green—the root | 
oftbe wordin Eastern tongues means a4 
something that waves about like a bright 
green seaweed. 

How the emerald caine by its beautiful 
color is far from being perfectiy under 
stood, notwithstanding all that science has 
taught ua. 

There is nothing for it but totake M. 
Babinet’s advice, which is “to admire with 
out penetrating (Le secret of the unparal 
leled red of the ruby, the pure yellow of 
the topaz, thé unmingled grosuness of the 
emeraid, tie solt blue of thé sapphire, and 
the rich violet of the amethyst, sid be 
content to leave the unravelling of the 
mystery to posterity.” 

Of course the age in which we live is not 
barren of suggestions or lacking in opin 
1008 a4 lo the coloring of the emerald. Ac 
cording to some scientific men it isderived 
from the decomposition of enimals which 
have lived in a bygone agé and whose re- 
mains are found fossilised in the rock 
which forms the homeofl this precious 
stone, while others are of opinion that the 
eolor is due to oxide of chromiurn, 

W ben an emerald is possessed of @ tint 
of beautiful quality it is one of the rarest 
and most precious ol stones and valued «a 
a quarter above thatef the diamond of 
like size. It is 
seen a ful! sized perfect oiu6ra j lhe fo) 
lowing anecd 
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hatchet, cut off the ends of his thumb and 
forefinyeér, letting the insect go unharmed. 
Other wiisnaps happened to the old fellow, 
| On lb6 saine barn, 

In one of bis abstractions, he shingled 
over bis spare batchet; and cutting # small 
aperture io the buliding to let a little day- 
lightin, this uan actually set in # wooden 
| pane, as being economical, and not likely 
| to be broken. 

Uucle Thoms, in oneof his oblivious 
| freaks, Dalied bis jieftarm so firmly be 
| twixt two boards of # fence be was putting 
| up, that he had to call for belpto got ox- 
tricated trom bis eé6lf imprisonment. ile 
once puta button on the gate instead of 





the post. 
Bul the rarest freak of oll was when he 


ran through the streets, with bis bands 
about three feet asunder, held before him, 
begging the passers by not to disturb him, 
ah be had pot the measure of a doorway 
with him 

ET 

Love anv LABOR, —LoOve lives to labor 
it lives to give itself away. There is no 
such thiog as indolent love, Look in your 
heartand see if this is vot true. If you 
loveany one truly and deeply, the cry of 
your heart is to spend and be spent in the 
loved one’s service. 

Love would die if it could not 
Its keenest sufering is met when it tinds 
jtnelf unable to aseist. 

W hat man could see the woman he lovoe- 
bse unable to give lit to 


benett. 


lack anything, and 
her, and not sutter ? 

“Why love inakes one & Sinve ! It toile 
night and day, refusing ail wages and ail 
reward save the smilie of the one unto 
whom it ia bound, in whose service it fluids 
its delight, at whose feet it alone dikcovers 
its heaven 

There is no danger that language can be 


too stroug or too fervently used to portray 


the services of live 


Ky cradie and couch, by sick bel aod 


collin, in butand palaees, (h6 tiiniatrits if 
loveere being wr might fine eyve~« «of & 
beheld them: the hearts of all are tioved 
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At Home and Abroad. 


The Uattoi Sates Coosul at Loipai: bas 
sent a report to the State Department say- 
ing that plows in Germany are operated 
more cheaply by the use of electricity than 
by that of steam. This may bea valuable 
suggestion to agriculturists in this coun- 
try. Hardly any possibile use for electri- 
cal energy can be pronounced incredible 
or even surprising nowadays, and if elec- 
tric plowing be commercially feasible in 
Gerinany it ought to be equally practica- 
ble in this country. Mi®ctricity bas al- 
ready revolutionized manufacturers, and 
from present indications there can be no 
question concerning its power to render 
the same service to agriculture. 


A New York man bought bis own de- 
spised horee back atan auction sale not 
many moons ago, and vow ~@ tale to 
watoh it comes from London. A wan with 
4& passion for good bargains in second-hand 
furniture failed to secure a wife who 
shared it. When the house got so full of 
relics that there was no room for more, 
selecied a few pieces which she thought 
would not be missed and sent them to an 
auction room to be sold. The evening of 
the day of the sale caine, and with it are 


|} turn of all those pleces and afew more, 


Her husband bad happened in on the sale 
and, not recognizing bis own furniture, 
bought it over again at a bargain which 
made the termsof the origional purchase 
sink out of sight. 


A St. Louts paper says that workmen en- 


gaged in sinklog an artesian well in a Col- 


orado ranch had reached « depth of 188 


| feet when all of asudden their toole ap- 
| peared to penetrate a cavern filled with 


water under high presaure. Drills, rode, 
ropes and pulleys were thrown high tn the 
alrand scattered in all directions by the 
torrent of water which spouted from the 
opening, It was found that the ground 
around the well was literally covered with 
sinall, Oyeless fiah, white lizards and clear- 
colored bugs that had been forced up from 
their homes inthe pent up reservoir be 
neath, On carelul examination it was 
found that the water had a temperature ot 
84 degrees, aud was strongly impregnated 
with medicinal! salts, 


According to Sir Robert Ball, in) about 
ton million years this mundane sphere of 
ours will have experienced some very re 
inarkable, nol lo say distressiag, changes. 
In 6,000 yoars (he Coal measures Will, he 
ways, fail; in five miillon years the sun 
will begin to cool; and to ten million years 
weshall have passed Oulol # frozen-up, 
fuelloss existence Into the same degener- 
ate sage from which we started in our 
contiict with the rest of the vegetable and 
animal worid. I iauinerion, the French 
astronomer, bas drawn attention to the 
Kradual cooling of Furope. Even during 
the last six years Lhe averkgye lom perature 
of Paris ba been two degrees below the 
poruiel, and @ Blipilarc fall is Observable in 
the records of Groat Britain, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy and Germany. Itise@ known 
fact Lbat since the thirteenth century the 
culture of the vine has been &radually 
forced southward. 


A fac) romarkabletoour civiliged women 
is that by which Alaska sjuaws make their 


ages publite They wear «a piece of wood or 
boue lathe lower lip, (he size of the ornae- 
ment indicattug the age of the owner. 


When « girl marries ber lower lip is 
a poK ol woodor # piece of 
Aa she 


grows older tiie ts increased in size, until 


pierced and 


bone tha sizeof #peaia inserted, 


itis almost as wide as herchin and onea- 
fourth of an ioeh bigh. The result is neatu- 
unsiputly. There is one Inter- 
at Fort Wrange!, which fl- 
iatrates perfect! ¥ this Peculiar custom, 
ltinelaces four generations, A young girl 
may be seen s tling at one wide of the one- 
roomed e(juare frame houre, while her 
mother, geabomother and yreatgrand- 
mother are equatted on the earthen floor 
nearthe floor, offering uate and basketa 
to the ship's Passengers who come on 
Joere is no dishguring ornament 
on the girl chin, but there ina big oneon 
ipotthe yreat gwrandimcther 
—- _ _ -—- -— 
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ur Young Folks. 


BLANCO’S BOY. 





HY K. KR. O. 





UKENIE was an only anda lonely 

( child. That was why she had so 
many dolla, Her father and mother 

had died when she was quite tiny, and she 
lived allaione at ‘The Court” with her 
grandfather, Who had quarreled with his 


only other child, bis daughter, for marry. | 
ing against biswill, He bad the gout, and — 


was really a great deal duiler than 
Queenie: for he had not even the compan- 
jonabip of the dolls, you see, 

Everyone at “The Court” spoilt Queenie, 
and it was perhaps just as well that she 
had only dolisto play with; for dolis can't 
answer or slap back, and never want to be 
firetin # game and only say what you 
like. 

When Queenie and grandfather went to 
the seaside, she took #ix dolls; two babies, 
Master Tommy, Misses Arabella and Ara- 
minta, grown-up young-lady dolls with 
nearly as many frocks as Queenie—and 
her darling, shabby, old Molly. 

It was onthe sands they met Blanco 
and Blanco's boy, anda very unpleasant 
meeting that first one was. 

For Blanco, bounding and barking, sud- 
denly rushed upto Miss Arabella, sitting 
quietiy undera dear little parasol with 
Mins Araminta, and, seizing ber by her 
lovely pink silk frock, carried ber off, bit- 
ing and shaking ber like «rat! 

Queenie shrioked with terror, Mademot 
selle shouted, and Bianco's Boy, who 
came racing along after him, stopped short 
and began laughing atthe dog's antics, 
Happily, a lady fcllowed them, and when 
she waw the wtatecf allairs she called to 
the dog “Blanco! Bianco!’ and Blanco 
dropped the doll 

“You are « rude dog!’ exclaimed 
Queenie, choking with tears and indigna- 





vw? 


tion. “And youare a rude boy! she 
added as Bianco's boy came up; and then 
collecting all her famnily froin their differ- 
ont seats around, she stalked off to Mad- | 
emoisellie with a great air of offended dig- | 
nity. 

“IT don’t like boys or dogs either,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘Dolls are heaps nicer !’’ 

A few days later, however, (lueenie al- 
tered her mind a little, She sat atthe | 
window reading a falry book. She had 
caught a little cold, paddling, when nurse 
had told ber not to, and was not allowed 
out. She was tired of every oneof the 
dolla, and would have liked someone to 
talk to. Fairies and dolls were all very 
well, but they were not alive. 

Suddenly she looked and saw Blanco 


THE SATURDAY 


The sea and the sands grew suddenly 
quiet blurred with mist in Queenie’s eyer. 
No one had ever refused her anything be- 
fore, like that. 

Grandfather was a little better next 
morning. They wheeled bim out on to 
the beach in a bath chair, and ‘,usenle 
went with bim, and he sat and watched 
ber build a large and beautiful sand-castie 


rightout on the wetsand, with a moat) 


round it, for the incoming tide to fill. 

When it was finished, on the top proudly 
she sat her beloved Mollie, which alone of 
all her dolla she had been allowed to 
bring with ber. Tben, suddenly, grand- 
father calied to her. 

Up on the esplauade the Italian woman 
with the performing parrokeets was bold- 
ing ber show. Grandfather and (Queenie 
hurried off to see, and she saton the end 
of grandfather's chair. 

The parrokeets were very clever, almost 
as clever as Bianco, and Queenie was just 
going to make Mollie admire them—sbe 
always talked to ber dolls asif they were 
allve—when sbe suddenly found that 
there was no Mollie there to admire! 

Mollie bad been left behind on the 
sands, on top of the castle! 

Queenie gave one look out towards the 
sea. The tide had risen while the birds 
were pertorming ! 

With a little cry of dismay, unheard by 
grandfather, who had dozed off while 
watching the show, she darted off like 
lightning back to the sands. 

Horror! There, indeed, sat Mollie, placid 
and emiling as usual, on her castle, buta 
wide strip of water—how deep, ‘ueenie 
knew not—intervened betwoen her and 
her little mistress, 

Just then there was 4 bark behind her, 
Blanco came along, and, after bim, lan- 
co's Boy. 

“Oh! dear, nice Blancos Boy!’ 
(Jueenie, rushing up aod seizing bis bands, 
“‘p'ease, p'ease, p eave! inake Blanes go 
and fetch iny doliie—my dearest of all ny 
doliies !’ 

It was quite impossible to resist her, and 
in less time than it takes to tell, clever 
Blanco bad rusbed in tothe rescue, balf 
wading, balf swiminiag, and triumph- 
antly brought back Mollie in his mouth. 
Ata word from bis master, be laid her at 
(Jueenie’s feet. 

Gdrandfatber’s voice was heard ealling 
behind. They bad inissed ber, aad the 
footman had wheeled him back again to 
the beach. (Jueenie ran up to bim, cud- 
dling Mollie with one baud and dragging 


cried 


| Blanco’s master by the other. 


“G'an’pa’! G’an’pa | Do fank this nice 


| boy of Blanco’s, what's saved Moilie! She 


got forgotten and would have been 
d’ounded, quite, if he hadn’t seut his dear 


| doggie in to feteh ner !"’ 


and his boy coming down the road, and | 


when Bianco's Boy saw her, be called 
Blanco, and put bim through his tricks, 
just to show Qneenie that, after all, dogs 
were better thana row of stupid dolls, 
who sat still on the sands just where you 
put them. 

Blanco was very sinart with a blue rib 
bon round bis neck, and he was very 
clever. He sat up, and begged, and caught, 
and lay dead, justas he was bid; while 
his boy tapped him with a little whip, and 
gave bim his orders in French, which 
Queenie thought was quite as clever of 
him ait wasof Blanco to obey them, 
She was sorry when the performance was 
over, and Blanco and his boy disappeared 
down to the sands to dig. Happy Blanco’s 
boy ! 

Next day they met againon the sands, 
Blanco first, trotting along, blue ribbon 
and all, aniffing at the seeweed, digging in 
the sand with bie forepaws, pow and then, 
after thecrabs which scuttled and bur- 
rowed away trom him. 

“Blanco's Boy,’’ said Queenie, stopping 
short and looking up at him, ber arimns, as 
usual, full of dolis; ‘make Blanco beg !’’ 
with # itttie authoritative nod of ber head, 

Bianco's Boy looked down on her for a 
minute witb an amused simile. 

“Blanco doesn't beg for 
don't say ‘please.’ ”’ 

“* Pease,’ then, Bianco's Boy,’ repeated 
Queenie, with a pout. 

“Orfor people who call him a rude 
dog,’ added his master, and walked on, 

“Oh! p'ease do!’ and Queenie ran after 
him. “] lilet youcarry ‘Master Tommy,’ ’’ 
abe went on, holding out her tweed-sulted 


people who 


hero 

“| don't play with dollse'’ = snifled 
Bianco's Boy ecornfully 

} the’'sa boy y ke mm 

Que P 

‘ eaf ears A“ « " 6 dog 
Hie s | ral i am gthe rocks 
where Queenie might not follow 


“Indeed! Weil, I'in sure we're very 
much obliged to you, (Jueenie, Moliie, and 
1, Blan-—Blan—what’s your name, eh?” 

And then grandfather started and leant 
forward in his chair, amazed, while 


| Queenie gazed open-mouthed in astonish- 


ment, For the two first names that Blau 
co's Boy gave were those of her dead 
father, and the third asurnaine she iad 
never heard. 

Buteére anyone could say anything, a 
voice was heard calling Blanco’s Boy by 
name, 

‘*Mother, I’m coming!’ he replied, and 
the lady who had befriended Arabella 
from Blanco, came down tbe esplapade 
path, but stopped short when she saw the 
group round the bath-chair. 

Queenie laid a « etaining hand on Blan- 
co's Boy. 

“Don't go. Stop and dig with me, do! 
Gvan’pa’, ask Bianco’s Boy and Blanco t 
stay aud play with me—imso dull witl 
only doliies.”’ 

For all answer grandsather drew HKlan- 
co's Boy gently to his chair and stroked 
his curly mop of a head, 

“Go,” he said, calling him by bis real 
naineé, in a voice that shook bim, ‘“;oand 
ask your mother to come and tel! me if you 
may atay—and say your grandlather sends 
you!’ 

ee 
LOST--A KITTEN, 
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that's what she’s 
offering for it 


i shillings reward; 
“Ten shiliings, Mr Carson 


oe 


“That's it, ny lass. Miss May's rare 
fond o’ that ittie Persian, 1 can tel! ee, 
and theres been a great t& u mt thie 

iall at t ‘ ars saves ach ee 
t< ne ‘; 1 K@e . ave pe | An ttié 
iong- haired, bushy-taliled, Diack and w ts 
kitten,’ says he, ‘an’ it'll mean half a suf- 





| could be uo doubt about it. 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 


ferin’ to you! Well, there! I mustn't 
stop talkin’ here; l’m late as ‘tis. Good- 
bye, missy.’ And witha kindly nod the 
carrier shook bis horse into a trot. 

Mollie stood watching bim for a few mo- 


ments as the cart disappeared round the | 
bend of the road, and turned slowly to go | 


indoors. If mother were not very busy, 
she thought, perhaps sue might be able to 
run out, say, for halfan hour. ‘The kitten 


could not bave gotten very far by that) 


| time; and ten shillings !—well, there was 


80 much one could do with ten shillings. | 


Her motber’s voice broke in sbarply upon 
ber thoughts. 








Sweden has a deaf and dumb corps of 
the Salvation Army. Four meetings are held 
weekly. 

The largest clock is said to be in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Its dial plate is twenty five feet in 
diameter. 

An exhibition of lithographs will be 
held in Paris next year to celebrate Senefeld- 
er's discovery of lithography, in 1796, 

The largest sponge ever sent to market 
was froin the Mediterranean. It was ten feet 


| in circumference and three in diameter. 


“Mollie, | must go downto the town | 


this morning, and | don’t expect I can get 
back much before dinner. So you will 
stay in, dear, won't you, and look after 


everything? You can sit outside with | 


” \ owan, “but | 
your book,” added Mra K ? 'verand gold. The combination {s not only 


don’t on any account leave the garden.” 
An ugly frown gathered on the little 


girl's forehead, but she choked down her — 


disappointment bravely. 

“Very well, mother,’ she answered; ‘1 
won't go away.”’ 

Halfan hour later Moilie sat gloomily 
on one of the stone steps of the cottage, 
her best doll, Kosalie, lying unheeded in 
her arms, 
to stay in, this fine, sunny day, and when 
she had such an opportunity of earning 
money, too, 
from the station meadow reached ber ears, 
and something very like atear trickled 
down Mollie’s, 

Would it matter much, she wondered, 
ifshe ran out justa few moments? Mother, 
probably, would never ask what she had 
been doing. And yet~something told her 


The city of San Salvador, capital of 
the Central American republic of the same 
name, is called the Swinging Mat, on account 
of its numerous earthquakes, 

The State University of Montana is 
exid to have adopted as its colors copper, sil- 


showy, but intensely patrivtic. 


One of the Rothschilds is quoted as 
saying that there will be more chances to 


| make money in America during the next five 
years than in any other section of the globe. 


lt was really very bard to have | 


The sound of merry voices | 


Cars in which aluminium will be nsed 
for all metal work, save the wheels and axles, 
ure to be put on the State railroads of France. 
The saving in weight or an ordinary train 
will be thirty tons. ; 

It is said that the sweeping of the 
streets of Paris costs about $1,340 000 a year. 
The pay of « sweeper is about 7 cents an hour. 
The snnual cost of watering the streets is 
suid to be about $400,000, 

lt is said that every Man, woman and 
child who lives at Point San Pedro, California, 
isa bleached blonde. This peculiar condition 


| of alfairs is due tothe chemicals used in the 


it was wrong. A fierce struggle wenton — 


within ber, and 
wavered. For a brief minute, that was 
ali; and then the promise she had given to 
her inother cameinto ber mind, and she 
shut her lips tight. She would keep her 
word. 

The hours seemed to drag by very 
slowly. Molly leaned comfortably back 
against the door-post, in the hot sun, and 
jet her eyesacloss gently. It was a cosy 
corner, and by and-by her bead fell grad- 
ually forward, and down, down over Ko- 
salie-—when a piteous [little ‘mew’? madé 
her start up in alarm. 
—louder, and quite close at hand. 

Mollie threw herself down on her knecs, 
and peered eagerly into the thick clamp 
of laurels whence the sound appeared to 
come, Then she groped about with one 
hand caretuliy, until she touched some- 
thing soft and furry, and ber heart gave a 
great leap, What if it were the lost kit- 
ten! She drew the half trightened tittle 
mite gently out from under tbe laurels, 
and cuddled it to ber bresst. Yes, there 
A pretty lit- 


tie long-haired, bushy-tailed, black and 


| white kitten, Mr. Carson bad said. Then 


she had found it ! 

“IT did so want to go and look for it, 
mother,’’ said Mollie, as they sat together 
at dinner; **but—but 1 couldn’t !”’ 

“Toals my good little girl,’ said her 
mother with @ kiss; ‘lt knew I could trust 
you. But you sbali goout with me this 
afternoon, dear, and we'll take the kitten 
up to the Hall.”’ 

“Oo, yes, nother; and won’t Miss May 
be pleased!’ she laughed. “1 know what 
I shall do; I shall put it all in the bank !” 

Bul that, of course, was not the kitten, 

ee 

Frown REARING IN CHINA.—The breed- 
ing and rearing of fowls isan important 
dustry in China, as they form a very 
considerable portion of the daily food of 
the better class of the people. The vyarie- 
ties of fowls are few in number. 

‘Lhe principal are the Yangchow fowl, a 
large bird of good flavor, which weighs 
fromm four to six pounds, This variety isa 
good layer and setter, the eggs being of 
brownish ting@ and good size. It lays, 
during eight or nine months of the year, 
abouttwo hundred eggs, ceasing only in 
the hot summer montbs. 

This description is kept more for the 
table than for laying purposes, as its flesh 
is particularly good. The Chow is an- 
other variety. A pure white cock of this 
breed is always carried on the coffin ata 
native funeral cortege, and is sacrificed at 
the grave, 

Also on native boats a cock bird is 
killedon the Chinese New Year’s Day, 
and the blood is splinkled onthe bow to 
propitiate 6vil spirits and to ensure good 
luck during the year 


and «a izthben 6 roots and to keep the 
Hall's Hair Renewer 
‘for the bair 


Dalr & Datural oc or 


for abrief minute abe | 


There it was again . 


powder factory at that place. 


The first account of tobacco was pub- 
lished in 149% by a Spanish monk, Romanus 
Pane, who had accompanied Columbus to 
America, but it does not seem that Europeans 
smoked the weed until 15365, 


The nearest approach to perfection 
which has ever been obtained in a book ts 
said to be in the case of a Spanish firm of 
publishers, who have produced a work in 
which only one letter has been misplaced. 


Although Vermont has for several 
yeurs offered the liberal bounty of $15 on 
bears, the animals are still found upon the 
mountains, and, in the opinion of hunters 
and trappers, are growing in numbers in that 
section, 


No more sky-scrapers can be erected 
in San Francisco, The supervisors have de- 
cided to limit the height of all new buildings 
to 130 feet where the street is 100 or more feet 
wide, and to 100 feet in height on streets that 
are narrower. 


A farmer of Albany, Ore., is exhibit- 
ing u bunch of 42 stalks of wheat, with #2 
meshes and about 3500 grains, which grew 
from a single kernel. Another farmer, in 
Cedar Kapids, Neb., has a cucumber five feet 
long and still growing. 


A joint stock company has recently 
been established in Japan, the chief object of 
which is to float sunken ships. The first work 
contemplated is the floating of several 
Chinese men-of-war sunk by the Japanese 
fleet during the recent war. 


During a recent thunderstorm in Ber- 
lin an interesting effect on an electric train 
was noticed at night. All the electric lamps 
inside and outside the carriages were ex- 
tinguished every time the lightning flashed, 
and the passengers remained a few moments 
in complete darkness. Then the lamps re- 
kindled, 


The Patent Office has been furnished 
with a model of a patent for a system of 
building houses upon pivots, so that in the 
case of a coming cyclone or tempest the wind 
turns the house round till, ata certain point, 
it touches a cannon, which by a mechanical 
contrivance ig at once automatically fired. 
This will, it is calculated, disperse the 
storm. 


The Mayor of Chicago is eloquent in 


his advocacy of the underground electric 


' conduit system as contrasted with the trolley. 


He says, however, that as the underground 
system costs about $40,000 a mile, while the 
present Overhead trolley system can be con- 
structed tor about $8000 a mile, the companies 
have 32,000 reasons per mile for clinging to 
the overhead trolley wires. 


An impecunious German, a citizen of 
Munich, finding himself short of funds, had 
recourse to the tollowing novel scheme for 
raising the wind. He ordered a confectioner 
to make a cake for his birthday, containing, 
48S 4 surprise, a lining of new twenty-pfennig 
pieces. The German’s financial stringency 
was relieved, but up to the time of writing 
the confectioner is still looking for his 
money. 


North America is certainly the land 
of marvels. In Arizona there is a petrified 
forest covering some 200 acres. The tree 
trunks are enormous, the largest being about 


ten feetin diameter. One tree, 150 feet long, 
spans a chasm, and is, in consequence, called 
the Agate Bridge Cart loads of the petri 
fed wood sre carried away daily to be pul 
verized to serve in place of emery powder 
To such an extent is this done that the entire 
destruction of the curious district is inev! 


table, 
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BESIDE THE SEA. 








BY W. W. LONG, 





The wash of waves roll up the sands, 
With tint of goiden gleam, 

A purple haze lies in the east, 
And hides the land of dream. 


A stately cloud of blue and white 
Floats downward to the west; 
The ceaseless music of the sea 
Lulls mne to quiet rest. 
—_—_——__———=—_ 


BAMBOO AND ITS USE. 





A museum or an exhibition arranged 
tor the siugle purpose of illustrating the 
innumerable and varied uses to which 
the bamboo is put would be neither a 
small nor an uninteresting one. Ex- 
terminate the bamboo, and the poor 
Chinaman is deprived of his big sun- 
hat, and the wealthier Chinaman of the 
soles of his shoes. But although we are 
inclined to associate bamboo chiefly 
with the Chinese, yet it is hardly if at 
all less important to the satives of 
India, the Malays, the Dyaks of Borneo, 
and the Japanese. 

The gracefulness and beauty of its 
foliage render it an irresistibly attrac- 
tive subject to the Japanese artist. 
And, indeed, hardly a fitter frame could 
be desired to an outline of Fusiyama, 
the Peerless Mountain, than a cluster of 
slender bamboos gracefully arching the 
foreground. Hardly a screen, tan, vase, 
or lacquer tray but probably owes more 
or less of its decoration to the feathery 
leafage of the bamboo. 

The Chinese cultivate it in planta- 
tions. They have a method of keeping 
the shoots cut down close to the ground 
tor three years, not allowing them to 
grow until the fourth. These young 
shoots, besides being boiled and serving 
as fresh vegetables, are also preserved 
by different methods, being either 
candied or pickled. 

One of the medicines of Chinese pby- 
sicians, called ‘‘tabachir,’’ is extracted 
from the bamboo, being developsd from 
a fluid secreted in the joints. But if 
the leaves possessed the wonderful prop- 
erties claimed for them, there would be 
no need to extract ‘‘tabachir.’’ A charm 
against sickness or misfortune has only 
to be written on a bamboo leaf, the leaf 


burnt, and the ashes mixed with tea | 


and drunk. 

Whilst speaking of it as food and 
medicine, a more direct application may 
be mentioned: administered externally 
in the form of bastinado, bamboo has 
extinguished the life of many an un- 
happy wretch, depriving him of the ex- 
issepce which it might also have been 
tne means of supporting. A most bar- 
barvus form of punishment consists in 


tying down the victim over several | 


xrowing bamboo stumps cut down close 
to the ground and sharpened toa point. 
in ‘‘pidgin-English,’’ ‘‘Bamboo chow- 
coow”’ is a term expressing the applica- 
tion of the rod. 

la some places, bamboo forms the 
only material in the construction of a 
house. The framework consists of poles 
lashed together with long strips of the 
vuter fibre; the roof is thatched with 
the leaves, the walls are of matting, 
and for flooring the largest poles are 
split into narrow strips. In Borneo the 
houses are built thus, and there also 
the same material is exclusively used in 
the construction of pathways round the 
faces ot precipices, and of bridges span- 
ling the streams and gorges. 

Some of these native bridges are 
termed of a single bamboo for a foot- 
way, and a smaller one for a bandrail— 
the very simplifization of a bridge. 
These bridge-builders smoke tobacco- 
pipes which’are a kind of large hubble- 
bubble formed of the same material as 
their houses and bridges. 

More than thirteen centuries ago, 1D 


lhe year 550, a small hollow bamboo 
Cane sv it is said—formed the pac king- 
ase in wh the first silkworms’ eg¢ 
were 80 from China t nata 
Lnople by two Persian monks 


service of the Emperor Justiniano. 


Sume Of the oldest ClLinese buoogs con 


il 
sisted simply of strips of bamboo pared 
thin, upon which the writing was 
scratched. And to-day, paper is made 
from the inner part of the stem beaten 
intoa pulp. From this paper the thick 
soles of Chinese shoes are made. From 
the fibre also is manufactured a very 
' light, cool material, which not only the 
Chinaman but the European resident 
_ uses for summer clothing, the only dif- 
| ference being in the fashion of the gar- 
| ments, 

| The rain-coats which in wet weather 
| make the coolies and the jinricsha and 
sampan-men look like strange big be- 
draggled birds, are made simply of dried 
bamboo leaves. The leaves also serve 
as bedding for cattle, and the shavings 
are used to stufl pillows and beds, 
Ropes and cables are made trom the 
fibre, and masts from the poles. One 
species has so hard a surface that it can 
be used fora whetstone. On the busy 
wharfs where steamers load or dis- 
charge, the weight of heavy loads is 
distributed amongst a dozen or more 
coolies by an ingenious but simple ar- 
rangement of bamboo poles. 

In the same way, large blocks of stone 
| are transported as rapidly as one can 
walk. Burdens light enough for one 
man are carried suspended from either 
end of a bamboo carried across the 
shoulder. Buta load for two men would 
be slung from the centre, each man tak- 
ing an end of the pole on his shoulder, 
In this way, pigs, poultry and vevetables 
go to the market; and the hawkers and 
itinerant restaurants transport their 
stall about the streets. 

One of the simplest and at the same 
| time prettiest uses of bamboo is prob- 
|ably familiar to every reader in the 
form of the ordinary Japanese tan. A 
piece of bamboo about a foot long with 
a joint in the middle is taken, One 
half forms the handle; and the other 
| half, split down to the joint iuto numer- 
ous fine strips, which, being spread out, 








its only decoration will be a simple, 
boldly drawn spray of bambov. 
front of nearly every tombstone in a 
Japanese cemetery may be seen a short 
length of bamboo forming a very simple 
| vase, containing a small branch of green 
leaves or a few flowers. 

It would be tedious to do more 
enumerate all the miscellaneou. articles 
| which bamboo enters into the construc- 

tion of—such as handles for pens, brushes 
| and agricultural tools; holders for pens 
or joss-sticks; tishing-rods, water-pipes, 
carved tobacco boxes, mats, sedan- 
chairs, stools, flutes, shopkeepers’ meas- 
ures of both length and capacity, and a 
heat of other arv.cles literally ‘“‘too nu- 


merous to mention.’’ 
———_E —._ fe— 


[Brains of bold. 


Method will teach us to win time. 
What makes life dreary 1s want of 


motive. 

We live no more of our time here than 
we live well 

About the most dangerous deception 
is self deception 

Growth in grace 16 nol 
finding faults in others 

Mep ain’t apt to get 
good soctety for being rich 

It ie not how much we have but how 
much we enjoy that makes happiness, 

If we do not learn from little trials, 


than 


‘ 


promoted by 


kicked out of 


the lesson may have to be tuught in great 
Ones 

The rode to Ruin is always kept in 
good repair, and the travelers pay the ex 


pense of it 
We should accustom the mind to keep 


the best company ntroductng only to 
the trees books 

If aman begins fe by i v rat 
jeutenant } t fa ts 
wok for t 
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form the frame-work upon which the | 
paper is pasted. And frequently enough, | 


In | 
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Femininities. 
One of the best-paid governesses in 
Europe ie the young English woman who has 


charge of the little King of Spain. She re. 
celves $4500 a year 


Probably the most thoughtful daugh- 
ter in the world lives In Atchison. Though 
twenty-five years of age, wehbe «till wears her 
hair down her back to keep her mother look- 
ing young. 


This bad been a bad year or two for 
women severcigns. The Queen of Hawall de. 
posed, the one of Madagascar driven from her 
capttal by the French and the Queen of Corea 
murdered, 

(Jueen Sophia, of Sweden, is one of 
the most enthusiastic friends and promoters 
of the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army 
also is receiving tckons of impertal favor at 
Sct. Petersburg. 


Mrs, Langtry has a pet dog which car- 
ries her tnitials on its back. The dog barber, 
when shaving the animal according to fash. 
fon, leaves sufficient hair on its back to form 
the inttials ''hL. L. 


Mrs. Justwed: ‘Before you do any- 
thing elae, George, I should like to get you to 
put up a stovepipe for ine."" George: “All 


right, my dear; just wait a minute, please, un 
til lyive iny hands «4 wash ' 

Ilaviczka Selezka, a Bohemian wo- 
of the polka, 
although slaty Ove 
she fitat wave public 


tan, said tobe the inventor is 
still alive and 


years have elapsed since 


Visgsorous, 


exhibition of her dance in a farm house at 
Cesteleac 

An Englishman claims to have in- 
vented a safety purse for ladies It hns two 


nring that 
lle the other ends toa 
the 
huve it 


straps, one of which is attached to 
slips over the Mager, w 
narrow band of leather that clasps round 
waist, Itisfinpossible to drop tt on 
wrenched awiy. 


There is a thirteen-yearold gir! in 
Matne who has the sleeping habit. 
got alony that 
three hours out of the twenty-four, 
I know # mun 
before he was born, nnd, although 
forty, I don't belleve he has been really wide 
nwuake once in all that tiie 


She has 
su far she can sleep twenty- 


fe nothiny whowent to sleep 


Sarah, the tamous Duchess of Marl- 
borough, once called on Murray (afterwards 
Lord Mansfield), when he happened to be out 
“T could not make out, sit, who she was,” said 
the clerk, deseribing her Grace's appearance 
nod manner, would not tell me her 
nume; but she swore 60 dreadfully that | am 


for she 


sure she must bea lady of quality 


‘Strange as il may appear,’’ says M. 


de Guerville in his account of Japanese wo- 
men oa Kissis an unknown thing in Japan 
not unknown to the yay matdens of Yoko 
hama, hobe or Navasaki, who have so much 
te do for the amusement of foreigners, but 

known tothe Japanese in yveneral, A lover 
never kikses his sweetheo ort, a mother never 
kisses her child 

A novel combined patent belt and 


automatic dress lift, by which dresees can in 
stuntiy be raised any distance without stoop 
ing moving the body, is now being sold 
Phe dress will remain tn the rafsed) position 
any length of thine without holding, the hands 
being leftentirely free 
of lenther, 


These belts are made 


in various kinds Velvet, silk can 


vas, ete, inall patterns and colors Cilpsare 
entirely dispensed with, and when the device 
is ira tine rie is are vietlle 

Old aye is honorable in China, and the 


Fiow 
old yrace 


consequence is that the women of the 
ery Kingdom know to ywrow 
fully; ut least, they dott without outward and 


When the sursmers and win 


how 


vix«tble protest 


ters of tour or five decades have whitened her 
bafrand contracted her features, the Chinese 
woman lnakes nhoetor’ to conceal the ravages 
of time She cCenses to make her tollet of tr y 
account her gpurmnent* nre extremely pinin, 
and her baliremoothed buck withoutornament 
or flower, jewel or pin to hide tts faded lustre 

Dhis is universal, no tmiatler What the rank of 


the Wothat 


French actres+cs are very pertipacious 


about conceniing t iy ages, As A tontter of 
course Qne of the moot celebrated of the 
ladies, wat sunita ied before a court the 
other day to le witness In favor of some 
cosmetic assailed for potson by vietins and 
their physiclins flthe youngest actredses 
of Paris were there, and they reckoned upon 


» good deal of merchinent and promt when she 


came to di-close he: we She wae called to 
the stand, «worn, wave her name and profes 
sion When the julye “How old are 
you? she quitted Wiihess box, wentup to 
the be “tc on tip t 1 wiitlepered in 
the Judges en this ii is #6 t The 
ench ni ! (] ke pot s et 
Th I mipre of Austria, 80 KOSBI 6 
¥ 3 ends vi of pm f thie olent 
ome - ! I persisted in for so 
- ! i ntt tS-UlTne wm e that 
i ‘ it i 
4 DM 
i f) 
t at 
Aa t 
a 1! 


FRasculinities. 


Wiggie: “What inscription did they 
puton Henpeck's tombstone?’ Waggte: “At 
Peace.” 

The Duke of Mariborough is having 
the lakes around Blenheim dredged at a cost 
of #0000 


It is surprising how high the railway 
fares soom when a young man contemplates 
taking «a bridal tour. 


At last accounts the Emperor William 
wae traveling with 108 untforma, two tallors 
and one prosser to keep them In order. 


Mr. Brown: *‘What was that noise in 
the parlor?’ Mrs. Brown: “Ido hope ft was 
not Clara breaking her engagement with 
young Mr. Gotrox.' 


‘*Well, we have a feminine attorney 
among ua now,” eald one lawyer to another. 
“Yes,'' wasthe reply. ‘‘What relation ts she 
to us—a sister-in-law 7’ 


The ‘new women’’ are coming to the 
front in Finland, too. They have formed 
volunteer fre brigade in Helstngfors and otber 
towns and have done first-rate work 


The Emperor of Austria recently 
made Katser Wilhelm «a General of the Hun- 
marian cavalry. The honor means another 
untform forthe Katser, Hecan now dresa in 
ecariet with a white dolman 


It may not be generally known that 
Mark Twain has tried his hand agan inventor, 
In I47l he patented a 
stray for suspending trousers, and has taken 
outn number of patents of recent date, 


and with some anccess 


” 


‘There's money in stocks,’ said the 
man whols young and enthuatastic. “Yeu, 
replied his seasoned friend, “I'm sure there ta, 
Thave been putting haif ny salary there for 
the Jast four years, and that's all there yet." 


A correspondent ot the European edi- 
thon of the New York Herald says that a story 
jx affont that the primary cause of the much 


| regretted tilnesws of the Czarewltch was over- 


Hut thas | 


he is now | 


exertion, due to boxing with bis cousin, Prince 
(reorge of Gleoce 


Music-leacher: ‘Oh, yes, Miss Clo- 


) tilda likes playing tunes well enough; but she 


shudders ut the very mention of the scnles!" 
Ketired wife, loftily “— 
should hope so indeed! You'll bear In) mind, 
sir, that webave nothing todo with business 
now.” 


Cheese inonger's 


The French artist Cham pays his re- 
a#pecta to American cashiers as followa: An 
applicant presente himwelf at a banker’#; “I 
have been # cashior in) Amertea.” “Very 
well; you ran away with the cash box, and 
consequently you cannot return there Il. isa 
safeguard, and T will employ you.” 


A curious accident befell 
Clare tu Sacramento, Cal, recently. 
driving along the streets a trolley wire broke 
and fell to the ground, In tts descent tt 
touched Clare on the tip of the ear, completely 
destroying his hearing and the sight of one 
eye. There was nosign of a burn where the 
wire touched him, 


Allen IL. 
While 


At asale in Cheshire, England, some 
time ago there were eold some interesting re 
lica Of Ch rivtopher They constat 
ofa plece of rock from Columbas’ house at 
San Domingoand portions of the two forts he 
erected at Isabella and Conception de la Vega. 
These relica are said to be nuthentic, and were 

lected by the British Do 


mingeo 


President Timothy Dwight, of Yale, 


kMysH thatthe namber of poor young men who 


Columbus 


Consul at San 


are working thetr way through college ts 
laryer than ever before and is inereasing 
every year, He says “There ts no place where 


for what he is and 
The who 
hitaself is just re 


4 man is more esteemed 


whnthe does than at college nan 


In part supports as much 


epected as those whobhave enaler times inthetr 
college yenrs 

Phe Rev. W. Williaros, in his ‘'Per- 
eonal Kenmituiscences of Cu Spurgeon,” tells 
ate fare Lites abeoot the great prencher as a 
moket Some ywentlenman wrote to Mr. Spur 
weon eaying “he had heard he smoked, and 
ould not belleve 16 wae true, Would Mr 

ingeou write aud te him if tt rently waa 
“ay? The reply ent was as follows ' Dear 

, | cultivate my flowers and burn my 


weeds 


A 


Yours truly, ¢ “purgeon 


Loudon paper says that the othir 


day whon Leopold, King of the Belgians, on 
return a to ule hotel In Parts he found a 
large Crowd yathered in front of it. Mixtng 
brnself with the people, he asked them what 
they were waiting fo “On, they exclaimed 
we want to see the Ainy--thet's all “Then 
watta little wer m rejoined, “and | will 
point him out to you Thereon he dlivap 
peared it ah t ite showed hitmeelif at 

the w row, tes thie if t apectatore- 
Meu who iook for pla es where there 
at wt ! it draw thel siaryare not 
ft i fe he late |} wilah 
4 4 anap Hea 
‘? a | kK he the 
“ w that t t 
* 
ay 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Braid and fur are being used largely on 
the gowns which are now being shown. 
Chinchilla, especially, ia very attractively 
displayed on the fuli round velvet capes. 
The fashionatie collars to these garmente 
are high at the back, presenting a full 
frent of fur, with corners turning upwards 
to the face in a veryanng manner, White 
natin is still w favored lieing for the hand- 
somest cloth and velvet capes, although 
the fancy silks, e#pectally amall checks, 
area great deal more useful for ordinary 
wear, and positively took equally as 
stylish. Sable will be rather more to the 
fore than formeriy 

The most fashionable sealakin jackets 
this winter are being made with full short 
baaques, double breasted, with enormous 
visible buttoos and boge «ieeveenand cufia; 
usually these are lined with rich satin 
brocadesa 

Turning trom coatato the many pretty 
gowns, we notice that the majority of 
them are trimmed with fur, and in some 
instances with handsome braided designs, 
besides aawlight introduction of fur alao 
One particularly worthy of admiration 
consisted of dark green cloth, The ample 
akirt had a yold cord worked up each seam 
and round the edge, while the waist had @ 
wide collar and epeulettes caged witb 
inink and prettily braided. 

Another very cliegant gown was trimmed 
wits chinchilla Thin also cotprised a 
blue velvet mnt! and shoulder cape, being 
lined with alight siade of check silk and 
having an extra Underakirt of the sane. 

A cosy walking dress is composed of a 
plain skirt moderstely full and a stylish 
double breasted coat made of DVersian 
lIamit, a fur that i much in vogue just 
now A gown is of taffelas changeant 
giace, Hine and biack, with a plain skirt 
and wide slerves tomateh. The bodice of 
violet taffetas ta trimmed with insertions 
of embroidered jlie eut tn cereneaux, 


The belt and collar band are of inauve 
with HFowaat the back, The black straw 
hat i4 tritumed with tlack wings and 


ribbons. 

A very atylish gown if fashioned of 
jongull colored crepon, bhaving # design in 
tea roses and foliage. The skirt is plain. 
The front of the bodice droops slightly, 
while the back is anugly fited. The collar 
bend and bretelles are of crepon, The 
rather broad walathand of Jonquil satin 
terminates in the back with two high 
coques and two long pans descending on 
the sakirt The large chapeau is garnished 
with a #earf of poultde sole Nil, draped 
around the crowo and drawn up in back 
with large bows of loaf green ribbon and 
tea roses, a juantily of black feathers on 
the crown and talling down the sides. 

A very pretty gown 18 made of gris- 
bleu alpaca with a plain skirt. Thehlouse 
bodice bas a pleat trimmed with [hree 
sprige of gold work and epauletters of lace, 
The belt of white taffetas has long flips 
failing on the front of the skirt. The 
black Hbatia drawn back on the side and 
back with a cache peigne of roses and a 
piquetof roses on the side, and trimmed 
with a bunch of black feathers 

A very ravissante gown was made in 
pink poultde sole. The corsage had a 
large ; leatin froat, ornamented with six 
battons in old stones. In the upper part 
were two rows of cream colored lace at 
each side of the pleat. The broad belt and 
tour de cou were in white satin ribbon. 
The hat was in faille d'Italie, trimmed 
with rosea io front and with an aigrette of 
white salin and a knot of black velvet 

Another stylish tolleite is made of black 
and white pekin glace, the wide skirt bes 
ing void of adornment. The corsage is 
covered with cream Unted lace, forming 
aleo shoulders on the very bouflante 
sieeves, which are adorned at the elbow 
with choux of mauve colored tefleta. The 
tour de couis garnished with choux of 
the olack and white pekin glace. The 
high eeinture i# of mauve taffeta. The 
black cbapeau is (rinimed with guirlandes 
decboux, and mauve ribbon round the 
top, with # beart in bright stones and 
piquets of plumes. 

The new collars are worthy of attention, 
They cleverly display the imodiste’s art 
and also her heartliessness, bor the latest 
Parisian creations known as collars are 


said to be as uncomfortable as they are or 
igina Kut the novelty of the new gowns 
are iependent largely upon them, hence 
they are not to be ignored 

Novelty in their aim, and lo attain this 
ead feat *, lace we is andf 
tal.s are re [ 

a " gue is x AY - 
they vary froman historical neck 


nent toa simple ailk ruffe, 
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To see them at their beat one muat get a 
back view of the maiden of the period. 
No matter how eimplea collar munay ap- 
pear in front it is pretty certain to develop 
romne eccentricity before it reaches the ex 
treme back. Itis there that a plain stock 
develops witha bow of astonishing pro- 
portions or js finished with a cluster of 
fur taila or some other odd device 

A ribbon stock of velvetor silk is the 
usual foundation upon which the new col. 
lars are built. They are then jewelled, 
lace trimmed or adorned with feathers or 
fur. 

However, women need not despair, for 
there are many simple collar novelties 
this season, as well aa these elaborate 
creations. The Pierrot ruff, which is bigh 
in favor, is nothing butan unarsuming 
little ruffle, and the idea of finishing the 
neck with juata plain frill of silk or lace 
is high in favor with someof the most 
fashionable women. Other new collars, 
which, if pot #o piain, are almost as com- 
fortable, have a atock of medium height 
made of aoft satin, and from this fur tails 
hang down overthe corsage in clusters. 
Plain banda of iridescent galloon finish 
the neck of some of the new cloth gowns, 
and cthers show a stock of ribbon laid in 
tiny plaite, 

Many of the Parisian tailor-made frocks 
have a stock collar of 6mbossed leather, A 
French cloth walking costume recently 
soon was deep tinauve in color with a stock 
collar in white leather embroidered with 
a conventions! design in green. 

It is invariably the color which makes 
or mare the costume, and yet women will 
peorvistin wearing any coior which Dame 
Fashion proclaims the vogue, The aame 
style of collar cannot possibly be becom- 
Ing to all types of woinen, and the sooner 
women learn this the better dressed they 
willappear. A sensibie plan isto weara 
modified form of the fashionable collar, 
changed to suilthe individual require- 
ments of the wearer, Women with short, 
fat necks should avoid the collar with ap 
pendages which reach to the ears, while 
women of acrane like neck should besi 
tate before donning the gown cut some- 
what low and finished with a simple little 
silk ruffle, 





Odds and Ends, 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS, 


Mildew may be removed in the follow 
ing manner: First by brushing off any 
loose mildew, then rubbing in common 
enit, afterwards sprinkling liberaily with 
powdered chalk and moistening witb 
clean, cold water, After this dry siowly 
in the open air, rinse, and if the marks 
are still there repeat the process, It may 
be necessary to do this several tines, but 
in the end the spots will be removed, 

In répairing or altering cotton clothing 
it is vexatious to find that the machine 
Flitehing has shrunken, drawing the 
seams, heme, silicher ete., into puckers, 
Tho teacher of dres#making in one of the 
largest educational institutions in the 
country teaches her pupils to overcoine 
this by soaking the spool of thread over 
night in a glass of water, then standing it 
where it will dry, and itis ready for use, 
She also says to oil colcred thread thor- 
cughly with machine oil to make it 
stronger and have it work easier, Try 
both of these ways, end se6 if you are 
pleased with the result. : 

The best laundry aprans are iwede of 
rubber cloth of blue or brown denim 
The former is to be preferred, because it 
best protects the dress syainst a wetting. 

Caltivate the babitof breathing through 
the nose and taking deep breaths, If this 
habit were Universal there is little doubt 
that pulmonary stlecuions would be de- 
creased one-balf. An English physician 
calls attention to the fact that deep and 
forced respiration will keép the entire 
body in a glow in the coldest weather, no 
matter how thinty one may be clad. 


To tell whether a thermometer accur- 
ately does tt# work jovert the instrument. 
If the mereury does not fal! to the end, or 
if at treaka into several small coluruna, 
toe thermometer contains air and is itnac 
curate. If perfectly wade, the slender 
thread should fill the tube, or should 
break off at the bulb and fall to ti 


the tube 


6 end of 


Soft, natural looking waves of hair are 
made by rolling the hair over large, soft 
papers or kid curlers, rolilpg from the Lop 
of the curl towards the end Lhe bairs 
ahot j te “ve ana ert t © r¢ Ss OVeI 

of { ‘ «, ‘ “ 
“ I Le wie 4 + 

4 e face r é 

Pf your combs lo lhe lacé bulaway trom it 


POS t. 


Catch them through the end of your waves 
and you can “finff”’ the bair as little or as 
much as you choose, Neither amall papers 
nor curling irons should be used by wo- 
men who wish to wave or curl the hair 
artistically, as nothing is more un becom- 
ing to even a beautiful face than amall 
‘“kinky’’ waves or curls, 

A nice way to keep wax tor the work 
basket is to fill shells of Erglish walnuts 
with melted wax, fastening the two balf 
shell closely together at one end. There 
will then be a small space at the other 
end, through which the thread will slip 
whon the wax is being used. 

Peas Pudding.— Wash in several waters 


one pound of split peas; tie them up quite | 


loosely in acloth and put them on in 
pleuty of cold water to boil fortwo hours 
ill quite soft. Take them outand rub 
them throngha sieve, and add to them 
one ounce butter, one egg; salt and pepper 
to taste; tie all up quite tightly in acioth, 
and boil one hourionger. Then turn out 
and use hot; half a teaspoonful of baking 
soda may be added to the water thoy are 
first boiled in, 

Cheeses Custard.—Thbis is really a plain 
Welsh rarebit. Take one half pound or 
about.two cups of cheese shared finely, 
and stir it into one half cupof bot milk. 
When the cheese melts adda beaten egg 
and eeason with a halt-teaspoonful each of 
salitand mustard. Have ready some slices 
of toasted bread and pour the hot cheese 
over it and serve at once, as this dish 
should be eaten the moment itis ready to 
eerve, 

Bacon, Cabbage and Potatoea.—about 
one anda haY poundsofa knuckleocf a 
han), one eaw*bege, six or eight potatoes. 
Soak the bacon foran houror two, and 
scrape it thoroughly, wash it) weil, and 
putit in abig pot with plenty of coid 
water, Let it boil for two hours, then 
have Lie cabbeaxecut in eight pieces, like 
the liths of an orange, and put itin and 
boil for halfan hour; add the potatoes, 
very nicely pared, and boil till they are 
ready; skin the bacon and put itin a large 
dish, put the cabbage and the potatoes 
round it, and a little of the ‘iquid for 
SAUC8, 

Chocolate Charlotte.—Whip and re 
move the froth from: one quart of cream 
and drain iton a sieve, Soak one fourth 
of a box of gelatine in one fourth cupful 
of cold cream for fifteen minutes, then 
add one third cupful of bhotcream. Cook 
one and a half squares of chocolate over 
hot water, and add one-third cupfal of 
granulated sugar and three tablespoonfuls 
of hot water; add to this one-third cupfal 
of powdered sugar. Stir it until it thickens 
slightly, when the whip should he care- 
fully folded in; then add a teaspoonful of 
vanilia, Line amould with lady fingers, 
turning the split side out, then pour in the 
mixture and chill. 

Apple Marmalade.—Four pounds of 
sugar, four pounds of apples, three tea- 


cinnamon; pare, core, and slice the apples, 
and put them in a pan with the water: 
stew till they are perfectiy soft and quite 
a pulp, then add the sugar and cinnamon, 
and boil for half an hceur, stirring very 
often to prevent burning; putin jars and 
cover for use. 

A German Salad.—Cut a boiled lobster 
into good-sized pieces, place it in a salad 
bowl, cover over three hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, then a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 
Tear solid lettuce leaves and sprinkle 
over. Now put into a bow], teaspoonful 
of salt, quarter of pepper, a tablespoonful 
of Worcester sauce. Mix and add gradu- 
ally four tablespoonfuls of oil, the two of 
tarragon Vinegar, another of oil, and 
when well mixed pour over the ingredi- 
ents Turn upside down until well 
blended and serve, 

Vegetable Marrow Preserve.—Two vege 
table tiarrows, crystalizod Sugar, two 
jemons, essence of ginger. Wash and 
dry the marrows, and pare them rather 
thickly: cut them in quarters, and re- 
move all the seeds and inner part. Put 
those and the ekins into a jelly pan coy- 
6red with water, and boil them for half an 
hour, and then strain. Now cut the mar- 
row all up into pieces about two inches 
long and one square, and weigh it all. 
Take one pound of sugar to each pound 
of marrow, and for each two pounds one 


lemon. Now put the sugar intoa preserv- 
Ing pan, and add to each pound of the 
Sugar one teacupful of the liquid got by 
boiling the ekins and the inner part of the 
minarrows. Let thist add the rind 
. 6a a ¢ f the lemons Now 

4 t “A ety: am 

Li Kinger i4t the why ié 

from half an bour tot 


Loree-q uarters of 


| No.1. The round of the 
cups of water, one teaspoonfal of ground | h 








SS 


an bour till the pieces of. marrow lock 
transparent. Taste if it is sufficiently 
flavored with ginger, and put it into jars. 

Plum Catsup.—To four pounds of plums, 
allow one pound of sugar, four teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuis of 
pepper anda littiesalt. Put the plums 
over the stove and wash, then strain 
through a colander, put back over the fire 
and add sugar and spices, and cook until 
thick enough. Bottle tight. 

Oyster Cutlets.—Oyster cutlets are ex- 
cellent as a course for luncheon. To make 
them, chop very fine ahalt pintof oys- 
ters) Soak two teaspoonfuls of cracker 
crutobs in the oyster liquor and mix with 
the prepared oysters aad acupfulof the 
white meatof chicken, chopped fine. Place 


in a saucepan over the fire a tablespoonful 


of butter, and when it is melted stir into 
it atablespoonful of flour, Add the oys- 
terand chicken mixtureand stira few 
moments. Add two eggs well beaten. 
Mix thoroughly and take from the fire, 
Turn on a platter to cool. When the inix- 
ture has become cool butter a cutiet mould 
and cover with bread crumbs. Pack with 
the cold mixture, and turn outon a dish 
sprinkled with crumbs. When all the 


| material has been moulded, dip the cut- 
| leta into beaten egg and thenin crumbs, 


Cook in boiling fat untila nice brown, 
Drain oo paper. Serve very hot with the 


| following sauce; Put three tablespoonfuls 
butter into a saucepan. When melted, 


add the same quantity of flour and beat 


| together. Add gradually one pint of white 


stock. Season with some sprigs of parsley, 
a piece of mace, one swail onion and a few 
pepper corns, Let it simmer twenty min- 


| utes, then strain and put it over the fire 


once more. Add half acupof rich miik 
and salt to the taste. 

Rice Cups.—Wasb one cup of rics, throw 
itinto two quarts of boiling water, and 
boil rapidly thirty minutes; drain, put it 
into a double boiler with one pinto! milk, 


| and cook for thirty minutes longer. By 


this time it should be quite dry. (Garnish 


| the bottom of the custard cups with any 


sinall fruit, pack the rica into the cup, 
turn itout quickly and pour over a soft 


 gustard. 
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TOUPEE wie 


i223 
CHESTNUT 2&f. 
Philadelphia, 


Premier Artistes 


iN HAIR. ? 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GU SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 





TOUPEES AND SCALPS, | 
INCHEA, 


FOR WIG8, INCHES, 
No.1, The round of the 


; ; | No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 
back as far as bald. No. 3. 





From ear to 
No. 3. Over forehead al over the top. val 
far as required. No.4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crowa | round the forehea'. 
of the head, i 


They have always realy for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establiahment in the Union. 
Letters from apy part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Doliard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Doliard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
sach that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it keeps steadily Increasing. 

Also DOLLAKD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair ts naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,, Ww send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equa) to it as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 
MKS. EUMON DSON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dollard’'s Herbaniam Extract, of 
Vegetable Halr Wash.’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by 18 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. I: Is the bess 
wash | have ever used, 


Nov., 29, '88. 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MR8. RICHARD JDOLLARD, 12% Chestnutat., Phils. 
1 have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Hervanium Extract,'’ and 1 do ne 
know of any which oquaisitasa pleasgnt, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the halT. 
Very respectiully, 
LEONARD MY ERS. 
Z2-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, apd 
appited professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


lzzg. CHESTNUT STREE' 


vw aNTLEME . HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
sADIES’ AND CHILDREN’A HAIR CUTTING. 
None t f'ractical Male and Female Artiste Em- 











Book Issues. 





Recent 
FRESH PERIODICALS. 

The complete nevel in the October issne 
at “Lippincott’s’’ is “My Strange Patient,” 
by William T. Nichole, The other tales 
are The Train for Tarrow’s,’”’ and ‘Car- 
roll's Cows.”” In an article at once crisp 
and solid, Fred. Perry Powers ditcasses 
“E hica and Economics.’’ Theodore Stan- 
ton supplies some facts concerning 
“French Roads.” <A question vital to 
housekeepers, that of ‘Domestic Service,” 
is discussed by Mary C. Hungerford. The 
poetry of the number is by Edith M, 
Thomas, Martha T. Tyler and Clinton 
Seollard. 

“Music” for Ostober, like all its prede- 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


one that can be taught to mind by word of 
mouth, without other cues. 

That it is endowed to a limited extent 
with reasoning powers is certain. One 
German philosopher thinks he has dis- 
covered that this mental development is 
due to the fact that in the trunk the ele 


| phant possesses a prehensiie organ similar 
| to the hand of man. 


ceseors, is an extremely valuable publica- | 


tion. Itis filled with high class reading 


on the subject that cannot but prove both | 


of profit and entertainment to all inter- 
ested in the harmonious art. Published 
at Chicago. 

There is wide variety in the contents of 
the October number of “St. Nicholas.’’ It 
opens with a familiar sketch by John J. 
a’ Becket of “The Child-Painter: J. G 
Brown,” illustrated. Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews’ ‘Great American Authors,’ a paper 
on James Russell Lowell. James Baldwin 
writes of ‘‘Bayard,’’ a horse, noted 
legendary history. In his 


The hand, he asserts, has played a more 
important part in the development of the 
human intellect than any other agency, 
since it brings its possessor into more in- 
timate relations with the external world 
than any other organ. 

Some menagerie man, with more prac- 
tical observation than the (ierman pro- 
fessor and a smaller bump ot theorising, 
has pointed out that the only flaw in this 
reasoning ie that if it is correct the gorillas 
and chimpanzees oughtto have a higher 
mental development than man, because 
they have four good hands instead of two, 
and any one of the four is stronger than 


| the eight hands of four men. 


Well authenticated stories of the sagacity 
of elephants sre 80 numerous that it is 


| never necessary to resort to exaggeration 


in 
‘*Hero-Tales 


from American History,’’ Theodore Roose- | 


velt telis the blowing up of the Confeder- 
ate ram “‘Albemarie.”” Swinnerton de 
scribes the ingenious manner tn which a 
vessel “‘Aground in the Amazon’’ was 
gotten afival again. The latest chapter in 
William T. Hornaday’s “Quadrupeds of 
North America’”’ is devoted to the Manatee, 
Tapir, and Peccary. There are the usual 
number of other stories, verses and jin- 
gies, and the illustrations are up to the 


high standard of this magezine, Pub- 
lished at New York. 
The October ‘Eclectic’? opens with a | 


liberal-minded and earnest ‘Defense of 





| effort to save the baby of 
| herd, Tom Thumb, and lost iis life in the 
, attempt, it was said thet hia acti 


Prayer,” by the Rev. Wm. Barry, written | unmistakable evidence of reason, 


in answer toa former article by Mr. Nor- | 


man Pearson. 
tells of “The Spectroscope 
Chemistry.’ 
Niagara,”’ Mr. George Forbes 
much self-esteem as an engineer. 
fal article on ‘Literary Construction” is 


in 


A good scientific article | 
Recent | 
In bis artic'e, ‘Harnessing | 
displays | 

A use | 


signed by Prof. Vernon Lee, and Prince | 


Kropotkin writes of the ‘Present Con- 
dition of Russia. There are eight numbers 
of travels, adventure and fiction. Pub 
lished by FE. R Pelton, 144 Eighth street, 
New York. 

“The Popular Science Montbly”’ bas the 
following contents for October: ‘*New 
Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” 
“Professional Inetitutions,’’ “Man _ of 
Neclence and Philosopher,’ “Trout Cul- 
ture,” “Recent Recradescence of Super- 
stiion,’” “Thomas Henry Huxley,” 
‘Pleasures of the Telescope,” “The Life 
of Water Plants,” “Studies of Childbocd,”’ 
“Hunting With Birds of Prey,’ ilius- 
trated; ‘War asa Factor in Civilization,”’ 
“Sketch of David Hosack,’’ Editor’s Table, 
Literary Notices, Popular Miscellany and 
Notes, Published at New York. 

With the October number “The Century 
Magazine” closes its twenty-fifth year and 
“ita fiftieth volume, This month marks the 
centenary of Keats, and there are several 
articles on the posi, Thereare #iso several 
tributes to EK. J. Glave, the young ex- 
plorer who died a month ago in Africa. 
Professor Cesare Lombroso bas an esKay 
on “‘Nordau’s ‘Degeneration; Its Value 
and Its Errora.’’ “Life in the Tuileries 
nder the Second Ewpire,” ful! of lively 
anecdotes of Eugenie and the ladies of her 
court, There isa study of “The Marriage 
Rate of College Women.” Besides the 
concluding chapters of Marion Crawford's 
dramatic novel “Casa Braccio,” the fiction 
of the number is contributed by George 
A. Hibbard, Ruth MecEnery Stuart and 
George Wharton Kdwards. Published at 


New York, 
leaving one of the herd awake to 


em 
ABOUT ELEPHANIS. 
[; 
4 heep watch and give warping in case 
of intrasion. Gointo the big menagerie 


tent of a circus any night after the ele- 
Phanuts have gone lo sleep, or go into one 
of the 6leépbaut carson a night run, and 
you will find that, no matter bow quietly 





LEPHANTS never go to sleep without 


40d stealthily you bave entered, the eye of 
t Lift noer of the her a 

= 4 
“S801 t that bas more intelligence sn 
any oti 

“Y other animal, and that it ia the nly 


to say something interesting about them, 
In their wild state the leader of a herd bas 
been seen when approaching swampy 
ground to extend one foot to try it kolidity 
before trusting his weight to it 

W hen satisfied of its firmness, he would 
go confidently on, and the whole berd 
would follow in single file, cautiously 
stepping in the footprints of the leader, 40 
that when the entire herd had thus passed 
the ground would !ook as if a single ani 
mal had gone that way. 

The same trait of caution ia preserved in 
the domesticated animal. The action is 
not the result of training, but a brute in- 
stinct always displayed and bearing a 
striking resemblance to resson. 

When Jumbo tried to butt a fast freight 
off from the Grand Trunk tracks in an 
he Barnum 


on gave 
though 
it was poor testimony to hia judgment 
that be 89 greatly undérestimated the 
force of the Locomotive, 

In the matter of tims food value of dit 
ferent msteérials the reasoning power ot 
the elephant is very faulty, however. Ho 
wiit oat almost anything that comes his 
way. 

If a canvasman leaves a coat or vest 
hanging on a quarter pole within reach of 
an 6lepbant, the big brute will edge over 
toward it and watch an opportunity when 
unobserved to touch it wilh bis trunk. 
Then be will begin to haul it toward bim, 


| soives, inake Lhem visibly welcome 


O'd Bet, and they enlarged their exhibi- 
tion by adding to the collection a lion and 
a two horse cage and one monkey in a box 
strapped on tothe hind end of the ilon's 
cage 
Tne second Old Bet landed ia i833 Fol- 
lowing her to these shores the next pachy- 
derm to arrive seems to have been Mogul, 
4 very big fellow with long tusks, who was 
burned on the steamer Koyal Tar between | 
St. Jobn’sand Portiaod, Me. 
2 
CONSIST ENOY.—If you bave « friend In 
private, jel bim be what be will, you are 
bound by honor and the law of setre 
spect to be his frend in public, His char- 
acter may be shaky, but the creaking of 
those loose hinges, «hich has not warned 
you cff in the eefe Gisguise cf 





tue night, 


Inust not make you asuamed cl recognt- 
tion in the day. 
It nay bo bard, but it bas to b+ done, 


Baa purist if you will, and Gecline com 
pantonship with meno whose moral hiages 
haug loose aud awry, but, if you do fore 
gather in solitude, you must 
back in the erowa 

Yet how 
fold kind —-fair 


ne | 


notlura your 


wie ol 


as silK Ww 


WAY POOPIe tia LWo- 


arid sot en no 


hear, reserved. cool, repudiating 
the 
to 


‘prinkile the ecormmpanion of those whom it 


or ye 
by with 


their own acts ierday when 


world stands ite tar- brush 
uas already «plasied ! 
A 
Avr tiome.-—The highest 
af home grows out of a special state of 
aflocts the 


Who has not mot with tndivicus ss whore 


style «of being 
the 


lis than of Imtolleect 


rather 


fncen WOuld DO A pamep rl to any BOCIGLy, 
and whose manners, (he unsiudiid ane 
ApOotaAneoUs GXpressions Ol their inner 


wiver 
ever they wo, Rd attract unbouaded con 
fidence 
undertake. 


towards them tn whatever hey 


they are trank, becaus) (ney have neth 


fing to coneeant; efable because their na 
tutes overtiow with benevolence; unthus 
ried, because they cread nothing: alway « 
at home, because they carry within thers 
selves that which can trust to itself! any 
|; where and overywhere purliy Of sal 


| with fulness of Lealth, 


| Ib Obllges Us to enter, 
| for themselves are also the 


Such are our best guarantees for lee ing 
at heine in all society to which duty take 
White! 


hey who live tenet 


us, Aud in every ceeupation upon 
leaat erotear 
raesed by uncertainties, 
aa 
It the 


body are dary, 


Damp CLOTHING clothes whieh 


eover the (he moisture 


which they contain fas a tendency to ove 


| porate by Lhe heal Coummunicaten to it vy 


putting in rolls of hay and chewing them | 


between times. As 800n as the garment is 
at his feet the elephant will put one of his 
ponderous five hooted pedals on it and be 
gin to tear it up, rolling the pieces in his 
trook and stuffing them into bis mouth. 

The scle of a sboe is just as good for 
him to chew on as a wisp of hay, and his 
natural instinct of mischief inciines him 
to prefer that which he knows is forbid 
den him 

The first elephant brought to America 
for exhibition purposes was Oid Bet, and 
it bas often been remarked that the Ameri- 
can circus w#s built her #boulders, 
Different accounts fai! agrees it 
to the date of her iniportation, which is 
placed ul! the way 1776 to 1453 by diferent 


reminiscences iG 


on 


to reyard 


writers ef old time 
Bet was brought over in L 
of which Captain Crowningshteid 
master, and she landéd, according lo the 
barbor records, in Piiladelpoia in April, 
1798. She was but 5 feet high, and the 
sum of 210 000 was paid for hor, the largost 
price that bad been paid up to that for any 
animal, Gitber here or in Europe. Soe was 
first exhibited in Philadelpaia and aston 
ished the public daily by drawing tie 
corks from 30 Lotties of boer and drink 
ing the content. Oa the 20th of June, 
1790, she passed through Now York 

the way to Boaton. 
Oid Bet had been 
munity pian by a number of farmers cf 
Putnam county, %. Y. jostanes « 
ove Ludwig istadler, mortgaging 
his farin and puttirg #54) Into the venture 
at 


eship America 


Wr 


on 


bought on the com- 


+} ‘ 
at the i 


each 


They exhibited her under wegon sl in 
hotels by putting a pi6ce of side canvas up 
in front of the shed 


The admizsiong Was ens rad * 
and 12 5 cel ts, Or @& YOrK ! Ne, 
eujidren. The gigauti O O£ miibute 
as the AravVanD We 4 4 var. & 
f 4 

4 ¢ 

| ‘ 4nu 
second epha ? 


| to cause the body to generate 


the body. The heat absorbed in tho va 
poration of the iuotsture contained la 
clothes must be io part supplred ty th 
body, and wii! havea lendenvy to reduce 
the temperature of the body in an undue 


dezres, and thereby to produce cold, 
The etfect of violent labor or exercise 
heat inet 


fa ter than it would doin # state of ree 
Hence we see how, wher clothes have te: 
by 
the taking of cold uiay be avoided by heey 


ing the body in & sLale of @xurciso or lal 


rendered wel by rain or perspiral 


until the ciothes can be chanyod, wrt i 
every case should be done as quickly # 
PORsiOl6, partic jlarly underciotui 
atockKking#, Vests, andahirt if not, r 
tisins Will ScOmer or later kot th. 
‘ enn 

Beauina AND ShUGARS epi 
dispuleed under wiany stranye tra 
Paris. A woman was recently for 
vellis sete of addresses cf the charita’ 
disposed to beygging-letter tin postars 


seila two aortis, the big eet andti ¢ 
set, The littie set ia five tranes ani ' 
prices two hunared addreeseos! for tliees 
jrancs one can have the bly aetet 
hundred and filty acdresses, «+ fh 
said the vendor, to 6nal.6 anyone tacit 
the business to frarn tite Living te 
year, As theee facia have been given 
wick puoi ity, ths persons whose ; 
Cresses are collected will receive «a uset 
warning OP uinacy &Ur@Ol beveng 
Parj4, it Ayr jrerigree reckoned to tert vu 
an averayo ct at jéesst wa ehilline it if 
ee 
Ovsk HONESE WAS. 

Dear Fditer Please jaforin your re 
era that tf written to conhue tails I will 
isin 4 sealed ietter, they an puraved ty 
whi i War jpormanenily eMtored te 
Dbealth and tia vigor, after Veure of 
suffering from Nervous Weakness niy 

‘ Whar t 
! 4 xt & f 
re Ww ] “ ‘ al 
7 ' 
“ 
A wu 1y 


15 








AUTUMN aND ReFLection,—Undoubt 
edly external circumstances and Influences 
have much to do with mooda of mind. 
The apring is full of hope; the intense 
heat of summer loaves little room for any 
thing else but the desire to keep comfort- 
able; while autuinn is especially the sea: 
son for reflection. 


Or thoughte then breome grave and 
Bolen, Weare crawing apace, and per- 
;eepiivly, toward the elose cf another 
Veer and weonscluntiarliiy ask Ourreel\ ea 
What iileeonsiateot, for what purpose we 
ivf ant to wheal the journey so iapidiy 

i Klint eran bate lewet? 
VY oe, Wo ak, OL Biome Wwiial lifs is, but 


what death is, and about a future life, and 
where and when that future life ia to be, 
Autumn speaks to the soul in a voice to 
which it cannot but listen. It seems aa if 
all the dead whom we have known are 
stlently beckoning to us now; but it te in 
vain tiat wesigh or strive for any intel- 
ligihle communion with them. We can 
only submit to the inevitable np clancboly 
mood, aud walt patiently for ine day of 
groater knowledge. 

: —_—— © — - ' 
CORRESPOY DENT ¢f the Monticello 
((4a.) Constitution relates that, On m pimila- 
tion a few miles frou tne city, there lived 
in great felicity a pair of ducks. Kut the 


‘ 


old drake, being of a rather pugnacious 
disposition, was sentenced to be shot 
Several hours alter the sentence waa 


executed bis mate was co beerved to droop, 
and sbortly lieréalte: he died, ungiiem® 
tionably of a broken heart. 


Dobbins’ Eleetric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow than any 
other Soap would be, if given 


to you; for by its use CLOTIES 


directions, 


ARE SAVED, Clothes cost more 
than soup. This soap cost in 
S60 twenty conis a bar, Now 


if eosts nine, It contains pre- 
citely the same ingredients, and 
others, now as then, and 


Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
{if he hasn't it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesa'e grocer, The gen- 
name on 


coots Jess than half. 


your clothes, 


uine always has our 


the wrapper, Look out for 

imitations, There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbina’ 

TION Electric Soap, ts 

an ostabl ished 


FACT of a genera 
tion. Tlis nolan es periment or a 
wild assertion, butabeolutely TRUK, 
‘Think careluily whether you prefer 
to SavV6 & Cont'or two On soap, or 
doliars on clothes, You can’t do 
both, Buy Dobbins’ Flectric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
nania of 

DOBBINS SOAP M’'FR’'G ©C©.,, 

Successors to [, LL. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Ta 
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Humorous. 


The miser, who doth store away 
Fach penny he can earn, 
Will find upon the Judgment Day 


He money has to burn 
—U. N. Nowe 


Mother's hope—-A son in-law. 

Has great will power—The million- 
aire 

Novel sport for the million—A_ mill- 
race 

A domestic broil—Preparing a beef- 
steak. 

The tallest men do not always live 
longest. 

The barber no sooner gets out of oue 
sorape than he gets into another. 

A fact—-According to the Articles of 
War, It is death to stop a cannon ball, 

The crab is an unfortunate creature. 
Jt is always wetting into hot water 

‘T utterly refuse your proposition ot 
marriage! Do I not make myself platnt’ 
“Natual bas forestalled you," he said, getting 
in hia work with deadly effect. 

‘*Mathematics is quite essential in the 
study of architecture, ian't it? asked Miss 
Wilkins. ‘Yes,’ sald Harley; “though some 
parte of architectural work consiste in simple 
additions.” 

A.: I bought one of thuse patent rat- 


trape the other day 
K.: Did you bave any trouble setting it? 
A.. Ob, po! LT seou wot my hand tn 


Thomas: Have they named the twins 


over at your house yet? 
John: Yep; Pa called them Thunder and 
Lightning us hoon ms be heard about them 


Teller: Nogoodsou got off something 
Inet night that pleased everybody 

Asking: Him! What wae tt? 

belle: The earth; he died 


Giawyge : Cholly was badly frightened | 


thin morning 

Wilite. What happened? 

Guwge Just as he turned the corner the 
shadow of one of those big flate fell ou him 


Customer: I don’t think I'll pay for 


thin tiem) 

Cashier’ Titnk again 

Customer Well, you know, Tin « free 
thinker 

Bootblack : Dis yere business is very 
heron my eyors 

Customer On your eyes? 

Boothlack: Yes; yer see | pute such a daz- 
ziin’ ehine on de shoes it hurts ‘em 


Chimmy : Wot’s der matter wid Reddy 
Smith? Hes sostuck up he hardly speaks to 
anybody 

Tommy Why, didu't you heart? His lLncle 
Bill broke out of the penttentiary last night. 


Hoax: I'd ask you home to dinner 
with me, old chap, but for one reason. 

Joax: What's that? 

Hioax: My wife is taking a course of tnetruc 
tions ata cooking school 


Stout man, whose appetite has been 
the envy of his fellow boarder: "I declare, I 
have three buttons off my vest.” 

Mistress of the house, who has been aching 
to give hima hint: “You will probably find 
thei in the dining room, sir.” 


The friend : Have you seen your hus- 
band's mother yet? 

The bride: 1 have, and she i« the most ex- 
traordinary wowan Lever heard of 

Phe friend: How ts thatt 

The bride Why, she thinks me good enough 
for her son 


Caller: Is Miss Henrietta at home? 
Servant: No, sir 

Caller: How do you know? 

Servant: She told me to tell you ae, wir 

Caller: Oh, that's different. To might doubt 
your veracity, but | couldn't doubt that of 
your lovely nitstress. Good eventng 


Customer: What kind of insect pow- 
der have you got that you can recomend 
for cockroaches? 

Druggist: Well, 1] have half a dozen kinds, 
but I hardly know which ts best. My wife has 
tried thein sil, and she says the cockroaches 
atour house don't seem to have any prefer- 
ence, 


“It's no use *’ she said dejectedly, 
“L've stinply got to suffer.” 

“Whats the matter? ' 

“Young Mr. Slogo called last night IT en 
dured his soctety patiently until in selfde 
fense | was forced to remark, ‘Really, Mr 
Sliowo, I'm very much afraid tt ts getting 
late.’"’ 

“And what did he do then?" 

‘He simply stntfled and said that women are 
naturally timid 


John, sheepishly: ‘I s’pose you'll be 
gittin’ married seme time.’ 

Hetty, witha frightened air) “Oh, Il—1 guess 
not.’ 

“Mebby I'l) git married some time 

“Mebby 


“Mebby we might t wit married at the 
saine time 
" t t bed « ste 
. * . s " 
t 
- in’tr 


NO—neither should | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A ConTrRast.—One inen, through favor 
or influence or interest, gaios a high office 
in political life. 


Another, without any of these accessor. | 


jes, wins an equal place through his fit 
ness for it, gained by long years of faith 
ful loyal servive and gradual preparation. 
The former, notwithstanding his official 
position, bas undergone no more im prove- 
menttban the mineral which was dug 
from the earth. 

As he was before, so he remains. The 
latter has become truly elevated, for he 
bas risen in worth; the force from within 
has developed bis powers and fitted him 
for higher usefulness. 

One youth has been put through the va- 
rious stages of school and college life, be 
has been sent abroad for cu ture, and has 
had done for him all tbat money and 
friends can do; yet, witb all this eternal 
pusbing upwards, he may not bave balf 
the true mental elevation of another who, 
without any advantages but what he has 
earned for bimeelf, is yeta close thinker, 
asincere seeker after truth, an earnest 
wrestier with mental difficulties, # stu- 
dent, not merely of books, but of men and 


nature. 
—<>  - —p------ 


ConcLusivé.—The superintendent of a 
Sunday-school, having organized a splen- 
did strawberry treat for bis pupils, thought 
it right at the close of the repast to connect 





some lesson with their evident apprecia- 
| 


tion of the fruit. 
“Have you enjoyed these strawberries 
to day 7” he said. 





| 


“Yeu, sir; yes, sir,’’ came from all sides | 


with unmistakable heartiness., 

“Well, children, if you had seen there 
strawberries growing in my garden, and 
had slipped in through the gate without 
my leave, and picked them without my 
leave, would they bave tasted as good as 
now ?"’ 

‘No, sir,’’ was the prompt reply. 


l~ 





LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOITE. 








| 


King of Bicycles. 





Four Models—885 and 


“Why not?’ asked the gratified master, 
anticipating the virtuous answer obviously 
suggested. 

‘Because,’ said one of the little flock, 
‘then we shouldn't bave bad sugar and 


| cream with ’em.’”’ 





Jous Tock.—Twbere are a yreat wany 
Chinese emigrants in some parts of Aue- 
tralia; and a publican who bad had 
small dealings with the “almond eyes” 
found them close—remarkably close, 
though honest. 

But on a certain day his confidence was 
rudéiy suaken. Jobn faced the bar, and 
blandly, as usual, requested “two shilling 
blandy.”’ 

It was given him in a bottle, and the 
bottle went up his capacious sleeve. But, 
as he sought for the money amongst the 
mysterious folds of his nether gear, his 
face grew biank. 

“No catches money; by by catchee 
money, then catchee blandy.”’ He put the 
bottle—rather a bottie—upon the bar and 
retired. 

An hour elapsed and he did not return. 
Then Boniface took up the bottle, intend. 
ing to replace the liquor in the original 
flask; but, ere doing so, he applied it to his 
nose. Confusion; the contents of the bottle 
were not even one star brandy, but very 
inild tea. 
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A THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Sarsaparilia 
Has Cured 


Others 
And Will Cure You. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 
On and after Sept. 30, 1895. 


No Cinders. 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day Express 
peers and Dining Car, \ 
uffalo and Chicago Exp. 6.32pm (as 
Sleeping Cars, — : dally, 9°45 pm |Sp> 
Willlamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 am. 4.00 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. ts 
ock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bots Express (s) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m ’ meen 


FOR NEW YORK. 


} dally 9.00am } 3% 


train), 8.30, 9 30. 11.30 a m, 12.50, 1.30, 2.45, 5.4%, ¢ 
8.25 dining car, pm, 12.1¢night. Sundays 10, 5.9 
9. am, 12.30, 6.19, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12.0 nieot 
Leave 24th and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 8.10, 9.10) 10.15 
11.14 @ mm, 12.57 (Dining car, 2.38, 2.45, 6.12 5.0 
¥re | ear’. 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 8.10. 10.18 a m 
12.14, 3.48, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11.45 pm. ‘ 
Leave New York, foot of Libert p Street, 6.90 9.00 
19,00, 11.3) am, 1.3), 2.90, 3.4), 4.0 (two-hour train); 
5.00, 6.00. 7.30, 8.45 10.00 p m, 12.15 night. Sundays— 
a 10,00, 11.30, a m, 2.90, 4.00, 5.90, 6.00 p m, 12.15 
Dn q 
arlor cars on all day express trains and care 
on night trains to and pels New York. cupne 
FOR BETHLEHEM. FASTON AND POINT? [N 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS. 6.% 5 
9.00 am. 1.00, 2.) 4.9) 5.30. 6.33, 9.45pm, ~un 
6.27, 5.72, 9.00am. 1.0, 4.2. 6.53. 9.45 pm. (9.45 
pin, daily dees not connect for EKaston.) 


Leave Realing Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS: 


For Pheenixville and Pottstown—Frpress, 8.4, 1) 0 
& m, 12.4, 4.00, 6.0, 11. pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 
11,05a m, 1.42, 4.35. 5.227.) p m. Sunday—&> 
press, 4.50, 9.06 am, 11. pm. Acsom., 7.30, 1.4) 
am. 6®, pm. . 

Por Reading Express, 6.35. 10.00 aim, 12.45, 4.0, o..) 
1.30 Pim. Accom., 4.00. 7.42 am, 1.42, 4.35, 5.2. 
7,20 p m. Sunday—Express 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.% pin 
Accom., 7.30 am, 6.00 p m. ‘ 

For Lebanon and Harrishburg—Express, 5.35, 10.'9 » 
m, 4.9, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.Wpm. Suu- 
day —Fxpress, 4. 7.3%+a m 

For Gettysburg— Express, 5.35, 10.00 am, Suna 
4.0 am. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.0 a m, 4.00, 6.00. 
1.40pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42 pm. sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, $9.05 a m, 11.4% p m. Acom., 


6.00 p m. 

For Shamokin and Willlamsport— Express, 3.35, 10.00 
am, 4.0 11.0 p m. Sanday—FExrpress. 9. a in, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokiu— Express, week- 
days, 6. pm. Accom., 4.2 am. Sundays—x- 
press, 4.0) am. ’ 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves 
Week-days—Fxpress, 9.00, am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.% | in. 
Accomnualation, 5.00a m, 430, 6.30pm. Sundays 
Express, ¥., 19.00 am Accommodation, 8.00 4 

m, 4.45 pm. 

Retarning, leave Atilantte Cry 
erpress, 7.5. 9.00, a m, 3.59, 5 30, Pom. Arcom- 
modation, 6.5) 5.15 am, 4.52 p om. Sup lays 
Express, 4.0, 7.3), pm. Accommodation, 7.15 4 i, 
4.15 pm. 

Parlor Cars on ail express trains. 

FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY ‘via 
South Jersey Railrowl), Express, 3.3) a m, 4.15 plu. 
Sundays, express 9.15 a m. ; 
Brigantine, week-days. 5.00 am. 4.3) Pp ni. 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00 am, 4.30 p m,. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. K. corner 
Broad and Chestnut sirsets, 333 Chestnut street, 20 8 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market stre-t an! 
at statious, 

Union Transfer Company wiil call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

I. A. SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK 


Genera! Snperintendent C,eceral Pasceenger Agent 


(depot) week-cays, 


indeed that :e-— 
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